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DEVONSHIRE RECTOR requires a 
4 RESIDENT TUTOR, who has a foir knowledge of clas- 
sics, mathematics, Gerinan, and Fret to educate his oo 3 
aud two pupils. 
Address ‘Rey. A. B."’ (No. 155).19, Weliington-street North, 
Strand, London, W.¢ 


ppuca ATION on the CONTINENT 
4 The British Chaplain at Havre RECEIVES into hi 
fainily TWO you NG L ADS, whose education he superin- 
tends, and to whom he acts t in loe tis 
Educational advantages of the 
a G as per annun 

ired. — For partic 
r APL LAIN, Havre, France 


YDUCATION at DOVER.—The Rev. 
MARTIN REED, having considerably ext _— d and 
improved the premises of his establishin is i sition 

































to RECEIVE some additional PUPII e de yours 
to secure a thoroughly liberal and polit the com- 
forts and influence of home are ni Pupils 
receive individual attention, the numb . French 
is constantly spoken under the sup ori 2 of an able 


References 


parents of pupils. 


Parisian scholar. The situation is ad 
permitted to several clergymen and to all 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 
Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical ¢ 1 
to a first-class mercantile education, to the Oxfor rd Exé umina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London Unive sity. 
best methods of instruction and examinatiot 1—the ae alifica 
tions and number of the Tutors—( ‘hristi in ¢g vernm: ent 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely 2 
and liberal domestic ec onomy—and the 
character of the premises, ci stitute 
scHoon, and claim for it the s 
friends of a truly liberal and characte ] : 
Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THOM: As W TLE 3. 





















L ONDON NEW SPAPE R s.— The Times, 
4 impressed stamp, ‘ sd.; pl He r ld. 
23s. ; Chronicle, Daily News, or tis : 
posted on the evening of pub! ication. Tin 
19s. 64. All orders must be pe 1id in advance ES B ARK KT 
19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. Established Thirty Ye ars. 
IMPOR T ame TO AUTHORS 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@7 e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual chargés, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantag re to apply to hit n. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all pa urticulars ‘forwarded by 
return of Post. 


y ‘UDIE’S SELECT LIBR AR Y.—Fresh 
B copies of every recent w rk of acknow iced merit and 
linterestin Hiszory, BIOGRAt LIG! 




























re them. e present 
sand volumes per ¢ 










exceeds one hundred 
gle subscription, One 
untry subscription, T 
ordin gto the number rlumes re 

DWAKD Mupbiz, New rd-street, London, and 


Cross-street, Man ster 


(00. O00 ©o USTOME yp iE og 


TIONERY is the BEST ‘and ¢ HEAPEST to be obtained. 








o Guineas and upwards, 
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published, an Illustrated Catalogue, contal ing the names of 


MICROSCOPES. i. AMADIO'S IMPROVED 
( OMPOT ND MIC eam OPES, t's ] i 








se ar Amadio, ot ‘I U rt - 4 
llent of r kind, the more expensive espe- 
il isehol 7 YW, 1s. . 

assortment of Achron Micros s. Micro- 

to pene now ready: Charles Dickens, Albert 


, Mis 
M AGIC "’ P HL ANT ASMAGORIA LANTERNS. 
Mag L wntern and twelve slides, 8s. 62. Improved Phan- 
@ Lantern, 2/, 12s. 6 Lant rus and Slides lent for 
2 evenin 

Mik ROS OPES.—J. AMADIO’'S B OT ANIC AL 
MICROSCOPE, packed in mahog 
i s, and two slides, ! 
1 6¢.—The Field news 
ing dep tment, gives the follow 
is Marvellously cheap, and will 4 » everything w 
of nature can wish it to accompli 
open air.”—June 6, 1857. ( 
13s, per dozen, —7, Sidupporten anniek 
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ESSRS. FOSTER Tespectfully announce 


| place on Thursday 


an interesting’ ¢ “Ol LEC TION E NGL Ist POR TRAITS, 
N 








ave rece even disco tions 


ESSRS. F OST. p Ri ha 


Tt mR E Ss, selected from the 
authors, or from distinguished cabinets, by 
r d cultivated taste has sone 
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YHE SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 
PROT \GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now OPEN, at tl 

ery of the Society British Artists, Sutff é l 

m 10 til 5. ery 4 es 

(GALLERY of FINE ARTS, 34 and 35, 


Rathbone- —J. and S. B. a LLE R respectfull 
DRAWIN( 








admi of WATER 

r NEW GALLERY, wi 

of the two Water-Colour Societies 
Photographs tastefully mounted 


AX T-UNION OF LONDON.— 


St BSt R HP TION ONE GUINEA 





u vy W. P. Frit R.A 

AT THE SEA-SIDE 
GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 

444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, j§ Secretarie 


 gouery for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
he FINE ARTS. 

t Hon. the E ARL Of CARLISLE, K.G 
The CONVERS \ZIONE 5 of this Society are H CD at tt . 








President.—The 
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FRENCH GALLERY, ill-mall, on the Evenings of the 
FIRST TURSRAY {BN EVER} MONTH up to July (in 
clusive), at Eig <. Works intended for exhibition 
these occasions wi » day DI tl 
meeting, the name a r beit s] 
transmitted tot ip ae 
Prospectus and fu ‘the office of th 


ap] ly ‘ 
WIL LL iM HOL L, Hon. Sec 


POYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS, 
LY foun ded 1758, for the Support and Maintenance of Aged 
ant Musicians, their Widows and Orphans.—It i 

fully announced that the ONE HUNDRED < 
TWENTY FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take 
March 3rd, in St. James's Hall. Further 
particulars will be duly announced 

JOHN A. IRELAND, Secretary, 18, Newman-street, W. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE ¢ SONSORT. 
Entirely New and Historical octane illustrating the Beau- 
ties of Gay’s “ BEGGAR'S OPEI 2 
be sung by Miss Roden, Mr Lennox H 
Peed. Every Evening, except Wednes 
nesdays at Three o'cl 
IMPORTANT NOV ELTY—the ITALIAN SALAMANDER, 
Signor BUONO CORE, WALKING in the MIDST of 


ciety, 58, Pall- 











» Voe al Gems will 
and Mr. Thorpe 
at Eight; Wed- 





DISSOLVING VIEWS of DON QULXOTE. 

Lectures on CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The ATLAS CHANDELIER, MOULE’S PHOTOGENIC 
LIGHT, MUSIC, &c., &c. 

MADRIGALS, &c. by the ST. GEORGE'S CHOIR 

Managing Director—R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Zsy 

POYAL . NCESS’S THEATRE.— 

FARE WELI SASON of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as 

‘uesday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 

( LOUIS X1I.—Thurs day, MACBETH 

—Friday, A M IDSU MMER NIGHT'S DREAM.—Saturday, 

THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.—And the PANTOMIME 
every even 


POYAL ENGLISH OPERA, (¢ OVE NT 
ie aon \der the Mar nt of Miss Lou 

















Total i tf Box-keepers’ fees : ‘ 
booking places.—Last weeks of Royal English O 
Seas t of SATANELLA, the ROSE CASTILLE 
and the s sful PANTOMIME, 
Mon VW > 2 Saturd 
l I ( i SE of CASTILI 
Messrs. Weiss, G. I St. A fr. W. Harris 
Miss S. I Morre I Conductor, M 
\ " 
0 ° T s I | 
SATANELI j Mess 
! VW 
Miss I sa Py | 
) I ) r. Ween 
» 1 . met 
i bat ( 
B Stalls ( 
t ~ Pit 2. ‘ \ 
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ve COUSIN FRANK,’ 
, MRD, CAMBRIDGE, and WIDDLI gS SS RES 
PORT ER. rhe ¢ lge Degt List, ity News 
the Ox , Cambridge, and Di e-Cilass | 
i THE REPORTER 3 sentt 
University in t Kingdom.’ Post-free, 6<. ; 4s. pre-pai 
sf vear (an advertisement of « : V te is 
allow free), sent to the Editor, 192, Pic 
pPue LEADER ENL ARGED.—A Hioh 
Class, Politic Literary and'Con y s . 
| nns, | I 1 i 
t ! 8 for a Comm 
will g et ition on tl 
at H and Al! Correct We 
aad nev of t : kets a1 f g ar 
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‘and so tly welfare of the 
2 ao Siv vu s of Infopdation have 
to the ¢ ductors f the Leaprs; # and w 
sent to their Readers an entirely uew fleld 

{ , Depdrtinen & 

an comm 

jiterary porjeon, 
ra high stam 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CLAYTON. | CONTENTS 
AX} NQUIRY into the OR GIN and PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF | : 
INTIMATE NATURE of ARIA. By THOMAS - — a 
WILSON, Hq CHARLES THE SECOND: | Chevalier on t 




































mdon ° a a eee aanai: ame Chevalier 1¢ Probable Fall he Value to] 
’ idon: Henry RENsHAw, 356 With Sketches of his Court and Times | Qabenate Sateatton _ pot 5 | as te na: of Gold 
GOLDSMITH'S GEOGRAPHY.—18 6d. By CAPTAIN CLAYTON, ol pe 
. + ry and other Poer 
AS GR AMM: AR of GE OGR: \P ny for the | Author of “Letters from the Nile,” “Ubique.” 2 vols. with ker's Boadicea 
f SCHOOLS with Maps and I s. Im- Portraits, 2ls. [This day. 7s of M her Poen 
l mad en irged by the ‘Ser G. N. WR! eT, YL A. Twelve ‘Found ati und ¢ > 
aioe: We reaGe & Co., 85, Queen-street, ¢ 3 tae iat 


5 J t published nall s8v lot rf . . 
MANUAL of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT ; , 
ANE for the Use of Teachers, S Pupil-Teachers, AM ZC KFORD 
By THOMAS wntnann ISON, M.A., Rector Free ¢ rch Train- . 

ing College, Glasg 

ilasgow: W Bax TON: - ’ 

and Borp, Edinburgh ; and Siwpsiy, MarsHaLy, and 
ion I an insight 
, and we can promise 
Again, the lover ¢ 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR THIS MONTH.—Pr 












MAYHEW'S IMAGE of his FATHER, a and pent | pies, edited by Willen : 
i r 0 more 1 Dozen Girls. if"—Leader. Frauds and Fo 
With Twel ize Tllustrations on Steel by “p 1z."’ Post 8vo. ‘ One of the Six Hundred and 
H G. Bony. York-street. Covent-gar : me Centenary Poem. oneuns 
— - : - — In 1 ve Q w We Gd By ’) 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR MARCH.—Price 2 ee ee , t. Paul to the Corinth 
of 1 forty THE FRENCH AFRICA, ry for a Sunday Afternoon 18 





V IFE of JOHNSON Sh: Se eS "| Barker on Certain Epidemic Diseases .. 
Bee EI LIF iy t JOHNSON. By CAPTAIN CAVE. Wilson's Inquiry into the Origin and Ir 


















, 1 la tions and notes, by the Right : =e a a Mal 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. The Copyright Edition. Oe gee ie pest and present of oinee y 
re , Pow ht \ Illustrated with up. s | Algeria. Mili Ga j 
% 1 pa oot apleted in -y hateesee wer “ with upwal Se BUGS IOC os ss sos ose csv ocevevedsesesonces 
outhishen 2. arte Will now have for 16s. what was former'y | OW ARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William-street, | Foreten Lrrerart 
“Henry G. Bou, York-street, Covent-garden. Cl The Critic in P » 181 
Ham n’s Shelley; 182 
- rT Wh ~ America: From our special Correspondent sssssesssssseene 183 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. THE DRAMA, ART, Music, Science, &¢.:— 


id. with Portrait of Fox in his Youth, | Art and Artist 


LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX, | stictpentte—————-™ 
By the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Par mene aa a 


Meetings of the Socteties...ccrcsccccesscoconscesssesoosecscesen 


- 
4 





ice and Inventions: 










In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. with Six Illustrations by HERviev, fi anal Rien. Ge Scientifi It 2 
nN Sinai VO, US. sacle inc CMS  ccocccces oeeeee 

THE BROAD ARROW: Meetings for the Ensuing Week 
. Ss I R G I L B E R 4 > Arciineteoteat 5 SUMIMALY crcccrcsvcccere 


Beirne PassaGes From THE History OF ONE MAIDA | 





GWYNNHAM, A LIFER. f “A SOLDIER! AND AFRAID?” Literary News .. he 
BY OLINE KEESE. [Nest week. Books Recently Published ...... 


Obituary 






In 8yo. Vol. II. FO COPS ONAIND <. icsscssor'usdusioiesassnnbeiasenionaadaecbaasinesanes 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME, |= 
BY M. GUIZOT. To vont ROE CRITIC 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. for 6 atampe from the Otic. A copy will be sent in return 











On Monday, March 1, will be published, price 6¢., No. I. of N OT I Cl E. 


KINGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS, pues critic is removen 


EDITED BY waeneene H. G KINGSTON, ESQ. (19, Wellington-st reet North, Strand, W.C. 


Containing Forty-eight well and closely printed pages, with Illustrations. | To which address all Communications, Advertisements, &c., 
| should in future be s se nt. 


London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street; and all Booksellers. 
DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


TI‘O accommodate the Country Trade, and 
to facilitate the transmission to the provinces, THE 
CRI’ TIC, from and after the commencement of 1859, will be 
hed, price 3s. 6d. bound in clot ublishe @ at 12 o’clock noon of Fripay. All Communications, 


“ -— = . Advertisements, &c., must reach the office not later than 
4 4 j i 5 o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, to insure attention in the current 
v du rie ee 8 “_ 1 number. 


By J. EWING caieaten "| ORITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Author of “ The Night-Side of London,” ** The London Pulpit,” &c. OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Viterature, Science, and Art. 


—_—_—__-— 

















NEW WORK, BY J. EWIN YG RITCHIE 





mmons, from the Strangers’ Gallery—A Night with the Lo 
d Correspondent—Exeter Hall—A Sui 





rk-lane — The Coa! W! 











Market ernoster-row—The Lond THE YRITIC for March 5 will contain 
London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. .yerea © 
_ LORD BROUGHAM, 
- eine - Fr m a Phe graph by Her RBERT WATKINS. peg da rg 
FIRST CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. egy iy og Meg Cee 


A copy sent in return fur five stamps, 
SEDGE IELD’S ENGLISH SCENERY .—Price One Shilling each | rae porrrarrs ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
ee), or One and Sixpence Col ‘THE | GALLERY ARE 
EDGFIELD’S | WE L SH SCENERY.—Price One Shilling each | X°1 JOH EVEREFT MILLAS,In he Gx of Ja 


July 


eh 


r One and l } No. 


Jeeta 7 TONY / ° 7 3 + ‘ : 1 No. 3, h IG an HON . W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Critic of 
SEDG PIE LD’ “RL SI IC GR OU PS. —Birds’ Nests, Cattle, &c. g. 7, No.4 : 
. a anal 1e and ; f No, 4, C H \RLES DICKENS, in the Carte of September 4, 


» Coloured 
Six Coloured, * No. 426, 


SEDGF TEL Ds C ATHE D RAL IN TERIORS, comprising several | ** {N88 AAs i te came of ocooe 2 


the fol! athedral, Exeter | No. 6, CH AR LES MACKAY, in the Critic of November 6, 











: il, W ster ( i u 4 Pr i and Si ix} i t : | », 435, 

| No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, in the Critic of December 11, 
ly know w e t capes | most remarkable—we can imagin¢ To. 440, 

= IY see : th the best one who possesses a ster¢ No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, in the Critic 

t rents, 7 A i } ) his col Af } of January 1, No. 445. 

} Mess OF gatives f tint,| “* We should wish, i he | No, 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, in the Critic of February 5, 
beau h e, and ction of juis interiors of eld No. 448. 

ae, See er ere stic of these s ‘ a to- | exhibited at our lat it Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 

would be to see such p w or graphical Sketch. é f 
} and y generally four id i ir is opies of each or either of the above gent post free for five 
! ( th ¢ | stamps, or may be had by order ‘of any Bookseller : 





rhe Portraits may also be obt amed in the Monthly Parts 





_— Exeter, and Salisbury are the 5 of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, 
na > 2 ) RO On os ber Ist, November ist, December Ist, January Ist, ana 
London; A, W. BENNE T T, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C., February sth, price 1s. 6d,’ each, comprising also the entire 


Lite eratere and Art of the time. 


A Cat yeT1e Nogt e " a al 
A Catalogue post free. Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C- 
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74 delegated committees of these le mentee bodies, has been a resolution 
7 to compel every applicant for a call to the Bar to undergo the ordeal 
Z of an examination. We believe that this measure has been r l 
78 upon by a majority of the Benchers, and that an offici: 
78 the fact is only withheld until the y have determined ths 








» minor ques sti n, 


























78 whether it is desirable to make students of eight « y less number 

"a of terms’ standing amenable to the 

s It is a notorious fact that for s¢ p the pol rf 

79 Benchers has tended towards this di i Some time ago it wa 

, seriously debated whether a preliminary examination should not be 

i9 insisted upon before pe rmitting y any one to enter as a student. More 

80 lately an option has been given to = se who are to be calle the 

- Bar, whether they will attend a cert number of lectures, or pass 

80 rather stringent examination ; a pecuniary prize to the best examin 

“ being offered as an inducement : 1e ordeal 
however, had but little eff ect 5 the student 

a] the lectures to the necessity for getting RIcHAr 

go very ‘* plucking” paper, and none but a l-y stud 

3 men, who would have distinguished themselves under any circumstan 
chose to go through the labour of acquiring a quantity of learning 

B4 which might, or might not be of : ny service to them. Vexed at th 

bo result of their e »xperime nt, the Benchers now desire to go astep furth 

n and if they persevere in their resolution, the road to the Bar will 

“7 henceforth be blocked : against all who have not got at their fingers 
ends ‘* Codex Justiniani,” and ‘“‘ Fearne on Contingent Remainders.” 

36 But before this is finally determined upon, we would offer a fev 

a observations to the consideration of those who are most deeply 

is interested in the question. — 

“ In the first place, let us ask, where is the necessity for this examina- 


tion? We lay aside the obvious argument th: it the Bar has risen to i 

present state, and has even had better and palmier days than at present, 
without any examinations whatever ; and we prefer to consider it in : 
more practical way, by asking how can any suitor be injured by the 





course, very easy to turn the probationary state of studentship, as it 


has hitherto exist: d, into ridicule and to say that nothing was neces- 


n sary fora man to be « valled to the Bar but to eat a certain number of 
- dinners ; but what ch: ance of getting | busin¢ s would that man ha 


who did limit the e *xperience of his stadia mntship to aie consumption of a 
certain number of meals ? The examination which a barrister really has 
to undergo is that scruti iny which the attorneys will alway s make into 
his acquire ments and capabilitie s befo re they will employ him. In 











: vain will interest be made, and in vain the recommendations of wealthy 
clients obtained. A few brie fs relating to simple matters, of cour ‘ 
: may, perhaps, be the result of f such influences as these ; but dep¢ nd 
upon it no real business of importance ever finds its way to a barrister’s 
hands until the attorneys have seted him by a much severer examina- 
tion than that to whic h the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn purpose to 


submit their candidates The “‘crammine” for this examination cat 
be of little, if any, service to a really sound “Poss whilst it 
may certainly have the effect of excluding from the Bar many 
brilliant advocate, who cannot bring his mind to the study of “ Fearne” 
and the ‘‘ Codex Justiniani.” It is notorious that there are men 
at the bar who are not, and have not the kind of mind requisit 
to become what is called “sound lawyers.” These men are gifted 
with tact and subtle ety to cross-exa nine, and have the art to draw th 
unwilling truth from the densest and most obstinate of witnesses ; the 
have, moreover, the glorious ciift « of r eben “er 
he: arts and sway their judgments as only great o1 
exercise these talents much to the advancement 0 
them large sums for their services, uu der i 
—e lawyers, but simply for what they | 

the late Serjeant WILKINs (one of the most eloquent 
day) was asked a question of law by 
have referred his lordshi up t o his junior, addine that he was an advoca 
and not a lawyer. And it is such men as Serjeant Winxkrns and oth 
eloquent advocates whom we could na me who would be likely to b 
excluded by this compulsory ex amin ation. , 

Another class of a atleme on will als » be exclud -~a class that dos 

no harm, but rather adds streneth and dienity to the Bar. These ar 
the gentlemen of private fortune, the | heirs of landed proprietors, and 
so on, who enter at an inn of court. and eat their terms with no vers 
definite view be yond spe n¢ a ing t the best part of three vears in acreeable 
London soc iety, and gaining such a smattering of law in a pleader’s 
chambers as may be of service to them when they con » be count 
justices in their fathers’ si ad. 
practise, and cannot therefore do arm to the suitor. t the 
are fond of talking about their “‘ Inn” and their “ mess,” and whet 
the circuit comes within hail of their broad acres the old companions 
from the Temple fare none the worse 
his way ” to the Bar. 

There is yet another class of gentlemen likely to be very serious] 


affected by this regulation, if it be carried out, We r to those 














“hte ; 
cause the ‘squire once ”’ eat 








4 REAT AG ITATION prevails in lega ee Sk ia 3- 
14 J tion which has lately "0ce pengied the attention of the Benchers of 
74 the Inns of Court. It is reported that the result of a conference betwe 


absence of the examination—how bettered by its presence? It is, of 














































who have hitherto earned their way to the Bar by steady and *- 
severing labour upon the Press; to those who have gained in the 
reporters’ gallery, and in the leading article columns, the n f 
’ : : 
newhat heavy sum which must be laid down 
10, through the three years of probation, and | 
. - ° © = . ‘ 
te ul r the dignity u I 
°y : Hee 
1i\ i ) he ceaseiess | ) of tf 3 
= a ANA a} } 1 
il Ss l eg h a nese 3 " 
: ; . 
1e such is even 1 in the it of t ( 
such men will, by this reeulation. t 
le alternative, eit dont tl f ent 
i I val I ) 
nnot ot 1¢ h v1 h Ti . 
that the associated Benche g f } 
inconvenilen won many, by a . , ’ 
vd ) IVOr 
I ogram ve loft 
living men and wome nected with lit 
arts, contained two nai which must now, 1 ' 
i it—Hexex Haram nd Wiixi1am Hickxiine P O 
same day, and nearly at the same hour, at v nt 
¥ al B A vw 
ord of the « er of A 
ssachusetts, ¢ t I 7 
) a Ae e ¢ st I 
American be ch So j 
rt who commanded the A 
) I When 1 I irs ( P 
entered Harvard College, and graduated there thr . 
; ; “3 7 sy : ge 
wards. Whilst pursuing h 1d th 
to lose an eye by an acc other ning ve n 
injured by work, he was cor indon his intention « - 
ing the pi ‘ofession of the law, and his natural inclination 
li4 1 vy ott ] 1! 
devote himself to literature. Soon after he left college, | \ 1 
through Europe, passing over England, Frane Italy Upon 
- : ; 
ret « to America, he married, and the even no f s g 
been since that time to follow those stu y re m , 
; , “ ; ‘ 
to the admirable works which he has, time time, given 
to the world The North 7 , ie of t st 
fruits of his pen, im the on subjects 1 vn 
from Spanish, English, Amer iture. | 
these early works were af ( n _ 
entitled, ‘* Biographical and 3 His fi t 
work was his History of ft j Is: 
lic,’ ‘hich appeare was ¢ h 
both in Ame st I 
h, German, and Spanish soon after its ap] ee, 
ikes rank as a classic. His nex rk 
of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Prelimu 
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English word maid is as inapt as it is ludicrous. Then the vigorous and ex- 
pressive line— 
Trank letzte Lebens-gluth, 
in the fifth stanza is entirely passed over, and the penultimate line of the ballad— 
Die Augen thiiten ihm sinken 
is simply shirked, possibly from a fear of tautology—a needless fear, seeing that 
Goethe did not hesitate to enhance the climax of his poem by the very repetition 


which the translator has awkwardly avoided. - 
I have ventured to inclose with these remarks the original German flanked on the 
one side by Professor Aytoun’s translation, and on the other by a rendering of my 


own, whose only merit is its literalness. 


Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you will do me the 


favour to give them insertion in your widely circulated journal. German students 
vill at least forgive me if I fail where so eminent a minstrel as the author of the 


‘* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers’ has not achieved success. 


Reform Club. 
AYTOUN. 
A king there was in Thule, 
Kept troth unto the grave; 
Tle maid he loved so truly 
A goblet to him gave, 
And ever set before him, 
At banquet was the cup; 
And sadd’ning thoughts 
came o’er him, 
Whene’er he took it up. 
When Death with him had 
spoken, 
His treasures ranged he 
there, 
And all, save one dear token, 
He gifted to his heir. 


GOETHE. 


Es war ein Kinig in Thule 
Gar treu bis an das Grab, 
Dem sterbend seine Buhl 
Einen goldnen Becher gab. 
Es ging ihm nichts dariiber, 
Er leert ihn jeden 
Schmaus ; 
Die Augen gingen ihm iiber, 
So oft er trank daraus. 
Und als er kam zu sterben, 
Zihit’ er seine Stadt, im 
Reich; 
Gonnt’ alles seinen Erben, 
Den Becher nicht zu- 
gleich. 


HENRY CAMPEIN. 


H.C. 


There was a king in Thule, 
True even to the grave; 
Whose dying mistress to him 

A golden beaker gave. 
Above all things he prized it, 
Drain'd it at each repast ; 
And ever when he raised it, 

His eyes with tears fill’d 
fast. 
He saw Death's hour ap- 
proaching— 
Summ’'d his possessions up ; 
Unto his heirs nought grudg- 


ing, 
Save only that dear cup. 








Once more to royal wassail, Er sass beim Kénigs-mahle, A kingly feast he gathers, 
is peers he summon’d all; Die Ritter um ihn her, His knights sit by his 
Around were knight and Auf hohem Viiter-saale side, 
vassal [hall Dort aur dem Schloss am In the old hall of his fathers, 
Throng’d in his fathers’ Meer. His palace by the tide. 
Then rose the grand old Dort stand der alte Zecher, There, quaffing life’s last 
rover, Trank letzte Lebens-gluth, flicker, 
Again the cup drain’d he, Und warf den  heiligen The old carouser stood : 
And bravely flung it over Becher And flung the hallowed 
Iuto the welt’ring sea. Hinunter in die Fluth. beaker 


Down, down into the flood 
fic saw it flashing, falling, Er sah ihn stiirzen, trinken He watch'd it plunging, 
And settling in the main, Und sinken tief ins Meer drinking, 
lieard Death unto him Die Augen thiten ihm Deep sinking in the sea: 

calling sinken— And now his eyes are sinking 

Hie never drank again! Trank nie einen Tropfen Nor one more drop drinks 

mehr. he! 

We were not very sanguine about the result of the deputation to 
Lorp Dersy on the subject of the paper-duty, and we are not, 
therefore, disappointed at the result. With increased estimates, and the 
possibility of a European war staring us in the face, this is hardly the 
time to be talking about taking off taxes, and there was a sort of grim 
humour about the Premier’s observation that so far from taking off 
taxes, he was very much afraid that he should find it necessary to lay 
some on. However, he stated, as others in his position have done 
before him, that it ought to be removed as soon as possible, being 


objectionable both in principle and practice, and that as soon as he 
saw his way to repealing it, he would lose no time in doing so. This 
was considered satisfactory by Mr. Mitner Grssoy, who, as he 
headed the deputation, and has always regarded the abolition of the 
paper-duty as a pet scheme, was bound to feel satisfied with some- 
thing. Upon the whole, therefore, we think it pretty clear that the duty 
will not be taken off this session ; but that is a reason why those who 
are interested in the matter should redouble rather than decrease 
their efforts. Perhaps it might have a good effect if an attempt were 
made to distinguish between paper used for general manufactures 
and paper used for printing upon. It is only the taxation of the 
latter that can be considered a hindrance to letters, and newspaper 
proprietors would be perfectly content to have wrapping paper taxed 
could they only have their broadsheets untolled by the exciseman. 
Were this distinction drawn, the sum demanded of the CHAanceLtor 
of the Excurequer would be diminished by about one-half, and it 
would be less possible than at present to talk about the heavy loss of 
revenue consequent upon the remission. 





Tue following letter came into our hands too late for insertion last 
week. Our readers will perceive that it not only verijies our own 
argument as drawn from the internal evidence of Mr, Wenster’s 
own statement, but is an unanswerable refutation of the charge of 
falsification so rashly and absurdly hazarded : 
MR. DODD AND THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Permit me to thank you for your frank and unprejudiced treatment of this 
controversy. You have successfully endeavoured to hold the scales of justice even 
between the parties. The only point which I think requires to be answered is that 
where, referring to the letter of the 2nd of December, Mr. Webster says ‘the date of 
the letter has been falsified.’’ I most emphatically deny that allegation; and it is, 
however, what in legal phrase would be called an immaterial issue, and, as you truly 
say, utterly unimportant. The assertion, however, is very unfortunate for Mr. 
Webster ; for it appears by my call-book that Mr. Dodda’s clerk called at my office on 
the 2nd of December with the draft deed and opinion. Immediately after the receipt 
of the draft (namely on the said 2nd of December) I wrote the letter in question to 
the committee. It was copied in my letter-book (I keep copies of all my letters) 
immediately after it was written, with its correct date, the 2nd of December.” I wrote 
five business letters on that day, and the letter in question was the second one in 
succession. It appears with its date, 2nd of December, in my letter-book, and may 
be seen by Mr. Webster or any of his friends who may choose to call at my office and 
inspect it. So much for Mr. Webster’s very coarse and unjust charge of falsifying the 
date of the letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7, Staple-inn, 11th February, 1859. 


Geo. ALEX. MacpHaln. 





We find that the verses quoted by Mr. O’Catiacuan as having 
passed between Lord Byron and Lady Brxssinetoy, are printed in 
Murray’s edition of Byron’s poems published in one volume (1854). 
This renders Lady Morean’s appropriation of them all the more 
extraordinary. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


MESSRS. COBDEN AND CHEVALIER ON GOLD. 

On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold. By Micuer. Curvatier. 
Translated from the French, with Preface, by Ricnarp Coppey, 
Esq. Manchester: A. Ireland and Co. London: W. H. Smith. 

f ewe TITLE of this important publication will probably suggest 

to the minds of many readers unlearned in the subject, a question 
which has haunted them for some years past. Where does the money 
go? who has all the gold? Where are the tens, hundreds, thousands, 


tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, tens of millions of 


ounces of pure gold which have been streaming into Europe for the 
last dozen years? Californian and Australian discoveries were wind- 
falls upon which no one counted because no one foresaw them. We 


1 1 


all remember how the world was startled when the news came; what 








clever articles some gentlemen wrote in the newspapers, pleasantly 
1 ng the speedy coming of a golden age, when our pots and 
kett | pans would be made of the precious substance; when half 
tl of poets, concerning gold and things that are golden, 


must lose their force and beauty, and when the fundholders might 
be lee lly robbed by paying them with sovereigns not worth sixpence 
# picee. Nor was this all that might be confidently looked for. The 
knell of usury had rung. Farewell to the sixty per cents, of Mayfair ; 
the frequent in the money-market; the constantly 
rring crisis. Henceforth would suffering commerce receive 
unlimited ‘* accommodation,” and ease and abundance prevail in the 
City for evermore. Will the gentlemen who ventured on _ these 
Tvophecies venture to say that any of them have come to pass? Tens 
ot thousands have gone to the “ diggings;” ship after ship has arrived, 
-ted with the precious burden. Before the discoveries four or 
ive mifions sterling per annum came to Europe ; now five and twenty 
mulions about the quantity brought from Australia and California 
aione. titzh authorities on the subject estimate the amount already 
rec ived from. these two sources at a hundred and thirty millions 
Steruing. iNOW, where has all this gone? Where are the money 
rkets which it hes eased? ~Who finds money easier to get ? What 
commercial community js freed from the periodical tightness, and the 
Co stantly recurring crisis? Not London nor Paris, certainly not 
New York; nay, not even Sydney or San Francisco itself, where the 


‘ tiohtness ’ 
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ery is still for money. Nobody gets enough; nobody seems to get 
any more than before. Where then—where does the money go ? 

Puzzling as this question may appear to most readers, it 1s, we be- 
lieve, not without interest, and it will be found, on a little inquiry 
into the subject, to be capable of a very simple solution. Gold is like 
every other marketable thing. Abundance merely lowers its value. 
But a very large increase in quantity is required to lower the value of 
gold; because there is an enormous quantity always existing all over 
the world, and the value of the whole must necessarily fall before any 
effect is perceptible. Suppose the whole world’s stock were two 
thousand millions. To add even a hundred millions to this quantity 
could not be expected to lower the value of the whole more than five 
per cent. There is abundant evidence that a greater depreciation than 
this may gradually take place without many persons being aware of it. 
One reason in England is that the price of gold can never rise or fall; 
because its ‘* price’ means simply how much gold coin you can get 
for it. Whether gold nuggets were scarce as diamonds or * plenty as 
blackberries,” a pound of gold must always be worth forty-four 
sovereigns and a half; because a pound of gold will coin into forly- 
four sovereigns and a half, and the English mint will coin it for any- 
body gratis. To know whether gold has really fallen in valne we 
must compare it with otherthings. Do we have to give more gold, or 
gold coin (which is practically the same thing), for other things than 
we used to give? Unfortunately few things will afford a satisfactory 
test, because few things are steady in value themselves. Silver being 
another of the precious metals, and therefore remarkably steady in 
value, is the best measure; and accordingly we find that we do give 
more gold than we used for silver. Where, before the gold dis- 
coveries, we gave twenty ounces of gold in exchange for silver, we 
now give about twenty-one. ‘This probably indicates the fall in the 
value of gold, and it may go on until gold is only half its previous 
value. Sovereigns would then only go half as far in the market as 
before; the sovereign, in fact, would be no better than a half 
sovereign used to be. Any one can perceive that, even if gold came 
to this degree of abundance, no one would really have any greater 
command over money than before. Sovereigns to be as valuable as 
before would be simply twice as large as before, and nobody would 
be better or worse off by the change, 
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Would such a change make interest lower, as the prophets told us 
it would? Clearly not at all, for the rate of interest, as it is always 
stated—so much per cent.—expresses merely a proportion. No 
scarcity or abundance, no rise or fall in the value of gold could disturb 
the relation of an ounce of gold to a pound—of five sovereigns to a 
hundred. Let it be remembered that both money lent and interest 
paid are estimated in the same kind of coins. If sovereigns became 
of no more worth than penny pieces, “five per cent.” would still 
mean five sovereigns for the use of a hundred. If the hundred were 
depreciated, so would the five be. Who indeed, when he hears of 
“ five per cent.” requires to know whether the coins lent and paid are 
gold, or silver, or copper? And if nobody requires to know this, we 
ask the prophets how it can affect the question of interest, whether 
gold be precious as gold, or cheap as silver, or comparatively valueless 
as copper ? 

An important question results from these considerations—slightly 
glanced at in Mr. Cobden’s preface to this volume. If nobody has 
more money—or more real power of purchasing in consequence of 
the great gold discoveries—and if interestisnot, and cannot, be lowered 
by this cause, in what are we the better for them? Opposed as it 
may be to popular prejudice, and even to the opinions of such writers 
as Mr. Newmarch, the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from 
M. Chevalier’s observations, and the principles so ably maintained in 
his treatise, is that the gold discoveries have had none but a mis- 
chievous effect. The precious metals have been selected as the 
universal medium of exchange simply on account of their steadiness 
of value—the one essential quality of money. No other substances 


possess this quality in anything approaching the same degree. If 


then they should lose this quality, the world would no longer possess 
such a medium—a fact which could only be regarded as a serious cala- 
mity. It may, of course, be said that the fall must at last be arrested, 
and the value of gold find a resting point, after which no inconve- 
nience would be felt. But setting aside the waste in the large expen- 
diture of labour on gold production, which yields to the world no real 
benefit, a considerably greater cheapness of gold must go far to 
destroy its steadiness of value which depends upon its portability, or 
the ease and small expense with which it can be carried from market 
to market. 

The greatest evil, however, of the gradual change in the value of gold 
lies in the disturbance which it creates in long contracts. Landlords 
who have granted leases, fundholders, annuitants, life assurers, and a 
great number of other classes have but a claim to a certain number 
of gold pieces to be paid at futuretimes. If these gold pieces eventually 
became, for instance, of no greater value than shillings, such incomes 
would be in fact reduced to one-twentieth part of what they were. 
The possessor of a hundred per annum in the funds would be reduced 
to five pounds per annum. Such changes are not merely theoretical. 
Within the last four or five centuries very great alterations have taken 
place in the value of that metal—alterations which in the present 
extensive and complicated systems of money obligations could not fail 
to be highly disastrous; and even at present, if we be right in our 
suspicion, that our gold has fallen in value about five per cent., every 
sovereign received by the stockholder may be regarded as reduced to 
nineteen shillings by the gold discoveries. To avoid these incon- 
veniences, M. Chevalier recommends the adoption of a silver 
standard—a recommendation in which Mr. Cobden appears to agree. 
But silver is itself threatened with a depreciation in value from the great 
cheapness of quicksilver and other causes; and there are many other 
obvious inconveniences which must result from such a change, The 
difficulties on all sides appear to be insurmountable, and we fear that, 
however great the anticipated evils, there is for us at least no course 
but to put up with them, leaving to individuals to guard against them 
by such private arrangements as they are enabled to devise. 





PALESTINE. 
Palestine, Past and Present; with Biblical, Literary, and Scientific 
Notices. By Rev. Henry S. Osnorn, A.M. London: Triibner 
and Co. One vol. pp. 592. 21s. 
| gerne igs it is scarcely to be expected of any traveller to say 
4 anything particularly new about Palestine and the Holy City, 
Mr. Osborn has certainly contrived to produce, as the result of his 
travels, a very capital volume: relating not merely what he saw, but 
what he knows of the past history of that interesting land and of 
its former inhabitants. Thus we have a very agreeable and at 
the same time instructive blending of history with the anecdotes of 
travel; and the book is perhaps the best extant for giving a good 
general idea of what the title-page calls ‘‘ Palestine, past and present.” 
a he student who is already acquainted with what has hitherto been 
written on the subject will, perhaps, not gain much by turning over 
Mr. Osborn’s pages. He ventures neither into abstruse questions of 
Biblical history, like some of his English predecessors, nor does he 
attempt any startling discoveries of sacred localities, in the manner of 
M. de Sauley ; but then it is some compensation that he avoids the 
tedium which attends the writings of the one and the numerous in- 
accuracies which have been brought home to the vivacious French- 
man. 

The only objection that we have to Mr. Osborn’s narrative of his 
travels is one which equally lies against every American traveller who 
has made a tour and written a book—he is apt to take it for granted 

The ordinary 


that what was new to him must be new to his readers. 











process with an average American intending to travel is to begin with 
about a year’s cramming about the countries which he intends to visit. 
All sorts of books are ransacked, all manner of maps consulted, and 
when the requisite amount of preparatory pabulum has been devoured, 
the eager traveller starts upon his journey with a note-book already 
crammed with things which he must see, and a resolution to go 
through the task as a matter of stern duty. Thus it is that simple- 
minded English people, when they meet with an American hot from 
Liverpool and on his first visit to this country, are astonished to find 


him so remarkably well “up” in such points as the burial-place of 


Sir Walter Raleigh, Bacon’s chambers in Gray’s-inn, and other places 
to be visited de rigueur, on pain of being octracised in Fifth-avenue. 
Mr. Osborn is however, it must be admitted, a traveller of a superior 
order to that which we have been describing. He is an accomplished 
scholar, and evidently a gentleman. He is Professor of Natural 
Science in Roanoke College, Salem. Almost every page of his book 
bears traces of his historical and Biblical learning, and many of them 
offer agreeable proof of his fondness for the beauties of the material 
world. And perhaps, if the truth must be spoken, we could have 
better spared the story of Tyre and the attempts to reconcile ancient 
history with Greek mythology than the notes on natural history and 
the charming pictures of birds and flowers with which the book is 
adorned. Yet even Mr. Osborn has the natural proneness to dwell 
upon trite subjects, and we are consequently not much surprised to 
find in the first few chapters the petty incidents of the voyage, a dis- 
course upon navigation, and a conversation between the author and 
a sceptical German student of rationalistic principles, ‘* quite a philo- 
sopher, a gentleman of high family,” &c., of whom Mr, Osborn made 
a signal example when that luckless Teuton endeavoured to prove 
Christianity to be ‘an absurdity.” Another small vice in Mr. 
Osborn’s book is that he is prone to believe in what he hears. Tra- 
vellers have a licence to incline towards the marvellous; but when 
we find a Christian man, and a sensible gentleman to boot, relating 
the old story about pashas sewing up their wives in sacks for hydro- 
pathic treatment in the Bosphorus, and other similar legends, which 
are about as true as is that national reproach which charges us with 
selling our wives at Smithfield, one is apt to look rather hopelessly 
upon the great march of human intelligence. 

It were neither needful nor desirable for us to trace Mr. Osborn 
through his travels step by step. Two extracts may be given as 


specimens of style, and then we may leave the further examination of 


the book to the taste of the individual reader. 
tion of the Dead Sea, and affords an excellent illustration of the 
delightful and unobtrusive manner with which Mr. Osborn uses his 
scientific acquirements : 


The first is a descrip- 


The plain is light-coloured, with considerable clay and scattered vegetation. About 
half a mile from the shore of the sea, the land becomes abruptly lower; and many 
steep but small hills appear as if washed down by some great flood. There are no 
signs of lava or scoria similar to what may be found near Tiberias; and, with the 
exception of a fragment at Eriha, I have seen no voleanic specimens. The soil 
generally resembles that which exists at the Hill of Samaria, modified only by causes 
due to proximity to the sea, which seems a sufficient cause for any chemical variations, 
the geological ‘“‘ rock,” as far as we could see or examine, not presenting any dil- 
ferences. The birds are flying in flocks quite near us, and some entirely across the 
sea without the least apparent inconvenience. In precisely two hours we have com- 
pleted a ride from Eriha, in a course nearly due south-east, to the mouth of the 
Jordan—a distance of about eight miles. Behind us a shower obscures the valley- 
horizon, but toward the south we can distinctly see, like an island, the peninsula which 
shoots out from its eastern coast, from twenty to twenty-five miles off. The wind 
is light ; and yet the waves roll in upon the shor lite freely with a surf. On our 
left is an island about fifty or sixty feet from the shore, and not more than about 
twenty feet in meter, which becomes a part of the mainland in the summer, and 
there is another on our right. These islands are covered with rocks which might be 




























taken for ruins, and have been subject to changes in size; and they found not 
only in the mouth of the Jordan, forming’ a complete delta there, but along the 
shore, and vary in accordance with the rise an lor the sea due to rains. 1 

waters naturally are of a light greyish blue; but here the « an discolours them far 
out from the shore as it presses into the heavier waters, leaving a clear bine streak to 
its right and left. ing up some of the water my hand, I tasted it, with the 
expectation of finding the water salt in the extr was I disappointed, t 


startled on the first iression with a sensation similar to that which one suffers oa 
taking dilute sulphuric acid into the mouth; and the bitter, sour, and stinging sen- 
sation did not leave me for some time. And yet the water here could not have been 
purely the Dead Sea water, as it was evidently t that of the Jordan. Wishing 

r 





l ; 
to proceed along the shore to the west, I obtained the shiekh for my guide, and 
leaving the rest to return, we kept on, skirting the sea on the north, and svon finding 
a bolder shore, lined with pebbles, where I could satisfy myself as to the buoyancy 
of the water. On entering the sea I experienced none of the stinging sensations 
some have described, but rather a softness—something akin to what might be expected 
froin a bath in the finest sweet oil; and, on trusting myself to the buoyancy of ¢ 

water, | found that, lying on my back, I could keep afloat without any trou 


















whatever. Although the waves that rolled by me lifted me up apparently twelve or 
fifteen inches, yet over these I floated as free from fear of sinking as if on a bed. The 
temperature of the water \ 66°, aud that of the air 74°, the latter taken in the 
sun. The temperature of the sea varies with the depth of the water and its proximity 





to the shore. as we afterwards proved in several plé 
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The next is couched in loftier and more poetic language, deseriping 
Nf gua; 
a night scene on the banks of the Jordan: 








Sleeping forms lie stretched out again upor yund, and the dying embers « 
by one settle down into ashes and darkness isual associations have 
rapidly brought up to my mind slumbering memories of past historie 
trooping into my meditations; and now suddenly they leave me to a lon 
i ] i ttodeseribe. | 





























t all alone, and to those impressions so difficu 
ath a star-lit sky. For moments everytl nd seems buried in the sleep of 
Every gleaming peak and shaded ruin, and yonder strange anc nal sea 
Which upon the gentle wind seems to send to the ear mournful sighings from iis 
distant waters—each seems to add some solemnity to every thought of the | 
Ihe histories of this land, how full of moral grandeur, of sacred mysteries, of 
tories and defeats, of deeds of heroism and of blood. There were other times than 
those of the Crusades during which these hills ech - 










nessed terrific defeats. If some late speculations on light are probable, t! 
its mysterious rays are now bearing onward to some distant star the still li 
tures of scenes which once transpired here! Or their histories may have gone up in 
sounds which, though they have long since escaped ail human ears, yet live in cease 

Jess undulations, During these solitary midnight reveries, the unnatur 
tl ‘kal wakes up the sleeping echo from the grin walls of the old castle near 


t dies along the valley with a sound so prolonged that the after-silence is deeper 
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| nations and ages lie buried on these moun- 
m rulde red relics of Saracens and 

warriors and kings, 
” here have found one 
he remains of patriarchs and apostles and 
| The cankered sword and spear, 
nost every prou a nation of earth, are lying up< 
2 offe red some trib ute, 
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» could not help feeling that to none was 
1 unkind than to our poetical — - 
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Who has not met with ‘the man who will not let you talk about an 
empty bottle, because it has got air in it?” The Irish Prelate who 
after reading ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” through, came to the conclusion 

hat he did not believe a word of it, was not more matter of fact than 
the learned Goeller who illustrated the violence of the Athenian fac- 
tions by adducing the examples of the Guelfs and Ghibellines in Italy, 
and the faction of the long pipes and short pipes in New York under 
the rule of Peter Stuyvesant. The ponderous Latin in which the 
German scholar clothes the reread of Washington Irving heightens 
the comicality of the historical parallel. Mr. Boyes assures us that 

* London police sheet will show that the tailor is to the full as pug- 
and pertinacious as the butcher, even more so. We have the 
ty of Paley against this, who says, “1 have always asserted, 
still maintain, that all tailors are cowards. They brought against 
me the examples of many = vs who had enlisted as soldiers; but 
this is no argument at all in proof of my assertion ; these men had 
minds impatient of tailorine.” We are afraid this logic is hardly 
worthy of a senior wrangler like Paley. 

Occasionally, perhaps, the exactness of some of the author's 
y be questioned. When he tells us that Frenchmen 
are fatter and plumper than Englishmen he puts in the tolerably safe 
proviso that the former must be unstinted in diet. We have not yet 
had the fortune to meet with men who never miss a snipe, and can 
translate Terence off-hand, yet who blunder over Virgil, and can 
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earcely to uch a feather of a partridge. Indeed, most of our ac- 
quaintanees who can translate Terence off-hand would certainly miss 
the sni and, vice versa, those who never miss a snipe would fail 
to get at the meaning of the Roman comedian without the aid of a 
Latin dic ‘tionary. Again, we scarcely believe it possible to meet with 
“A man | of one book, who "—if that book be really a good one, lil ce 
Virgil—* can make an eternal co \panion of it, long after his mind 
has drawn all the knowledge and inprovement from it which it is 
capable of affording.” We think it very probable indeed that the 
homo unius libri may be an intense bore. Mr. Boyes asserts that 
family affection is stronger in France than in England ; he says, “in 
the upper classes the reason is because fathers and “mothers view 
with great indulgence many faults in their children, especially in their 
sons, which are main sources of disagreement and estrangement in 
English families.” We believe that the practice in England of sending 
young boys for a series of years to public schools : (where the xy see 
their relatives but once or twice in the year) may have something to 
do with weaning their affections from home. Yet; though family 
affection may be 1 nore demonstrative in France, we doubt whether 




















it is more sincere than with us. The following is ingenious, but 1s it 
true ¢ 
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m I be cultivated at the expense of the 
Che wor We r of the “Physiology of Common Life” says: 
ioueht or anxiety disturbs the digestion and circulation. 
ih il itually train a atl lete is neat y an idiot. 
nture to ire our readers that there is much suggestive 
matter i is little volume, which is as scholarlike as it is free from 
pedantry. 


A BATCH OF POETS 
Mary, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘ Lyrics.” Glasgow: 
Murray and Son. Lond m: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Boadicea. By F RANCIS Barker. London: Jarrold and Sons. 
Lays of Middle Age, and 
London: Macmillan and Co. 
T/ e Twe lve Fi un lations, and other Poems. By the Rev. Ef. C. 
Apams. London: Macmillan and Co 
Poems. By Joseru Truman. London: Longman and Co. 
pte Poetice : Lyrical and other Poe ms. By Mrs. GEORGE LrEnox- 
Coyyneuam. London: Longman and Co. 
~ Land’s End, Kynance Cove, and other Poems. By Joun Harris. 
London: — 
M R. JBERT BUCHANAN, the author of ‘ Mary, and oth« 
Pa oems,” is a minstrel who cannot be flippantly set t aside by an : 
critic. If he cannot spring to the topmost stair of Parnassus, 
beyor 1d which Fame in jewelled state, he is prepared to 
‘le up. He has set his foot to the mark, and is determined to 
ceep a stout heart. It cannot be too often repeated, that a man with 
strong will, who does not under-rate difficulties and dangers, has 
already half conquered. He is the most mistaken of men who thinks 
to win the poet’s crown without patience, study, and perseverance. 
Mr. Buchanan is not so mistaken—has no idle belief that he can pluck 
the richest roses of poesy and not bleed from the thorns which guard 
the coveted treasure. Could we read the secret history of success 
of every kind we should be amazed at the individual courage equé al to 
the formation of a really great character. Anteus is hi wrdly a fable— 
he is the true representative of every great poet, of every great man. 
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The poet has been told to 0 fol ane the healthy practice of composing 
poen tt and burning them for a series of years, the ex: ict number being 
an open question. 
wit at the expense of the poor poet, but it has a deeper meaning than 
wit ever had. Minstrel! as thy intellect soars higher, or pierces into 
profounder, depths, by all means burn the early and ric kety offspring 
of thy brain; but thou canst not so sever : 1 remembrances without 
apang. Through such pangs and such patient toilcanst thou only mount 
to greatness and grandeur. Now itis precisely because Mr. Buchanan 
understands these conditions, and is prepare od to make sacrifice of 
ease and flippancy, that we shall watch his future with interest and 
confidence. Not that study, however Ue », will make that man a 
poet who is deficient of emotion or phant The poetic nature 
must be the substratum on which all successive columns must rest, 
and this nature shows itself even through Mr. Buchanan’s crudities, 
Without having as yet built up a really great poem, Mr. Buchanan’s 
volume proves that he has splendid material hand for future 
service. He has not vet shaken himself free we generally find 
in young writers—restless ca] whe iousness, a desire to show that he 
can attitudinize in manifold me: ires. This rather applies to his two 
first poems than to his miscellaneous ones; but it will soon pass, even 
as fantastic clouds dissolve. and leave the zenith in its own serene 
majesty. 

In reading Mr. Buchanan we have been most struck with his 
marked richness of language, waged his metaphorical opulence. -It is 
more common for young poets to employ similitudes than metaphors, 
but Mr. Buchanan is strong, perhaps strongest, in the latter. Take 


this as an example out of many : 
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Summer dreamt upon the plains, But the flow vers o’er hill and pl 





With the sunshine in her veins, Dark with dreaming 
When I listened to my soul, —_ not he r 
Half in doubt and halfin gladness, | id I strete = 
Seeking earth from pole to pol And went weeping for my maid. 


Mr. Buchanan believes that his chief claim to be a poet lies in his 
miscellaneous poems. We do not think so. His minor pieces are 
truthful, and his sonnets, so to speak, have an architectural propriety 
the idea fitting naturally into the cireumseribe 1 lines; but in his 
longer poem ‘ Graves,” dis: ‘e as it undoubtedly is, we see occa- 
sional bursts and throbs of poetry which delight us most. The 
poem itself may be uneven, it may not show nice constructive unity, 
but despite this, it is unmistakably the work of a minstrel. Take the 
following—a sweet picture in its beginning, and alas, how truthful at 





























its close ! 
These fancies have made minutes of The quiet stars lo ets as 
hours, (skies ; still 
Great brazen clouds look heavy on the | And one by one the out, 
The pleasant vales, content in peaceful Ihe busy cit | heavy 
farms, eyes, ’ 
Are mighty with the twilight of the hills. Maiden and mother meet with God 
White cattle glimmering on the dew) lreams. 
knolls, Now lil » a thoug the y in 
And violets fluttering at the ashen roots, measured pace 
Yield melancholy meanings as I pass Falls on i silence. Overt m 
The steeple babbles from the windy hill, bridge 
s ‘long the solitary woodland ways, Th “hom less Pariah, pale as dafio- 
By dewy meads, and sober pa that le o dils 
Thro’ evening woods, o’er stiles a field The winds hay lighted, leanecth most 
apart— ] ° 
By brooklets, rich in lilies, drow Y fa 
Making a posy of my simple thoug ‘ 1 
{ wander for the town, with right royal 
food g ) h nno- 
ronurse my soulin dr My heartandI 
Slumber like calms the fainting tempests t] ve for ] to 
make. 
** Boadicea,” by Mr B is one of th I ikes whic man 





makes who has no oth ion of poetry than that it is a thine of 


stilts or spangles. That 4 ake irl in the dirty frock, the d: 
an itinerant vagabond, eatin; bread and butter off a 


represents prose. Put upon her the soiled s: 
skirt so brilliant with shining metal, place 
and send her out to perform ; 
bec ‘ause it is the sole means of keepin y her from starvation, a 
is poet ry. This notion is not by any means une 
the example of the little girl in question in 

Barker’s book. Mr. Barker thus addresses in his } 
people: ‘* Pardon my presumption, my country , 
Iso appropri: ately dedicate a poem, whose subje tis ** Boadicea,” as to 
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1 
to whom ¢ 





you, in whose veins still runs, | wevet ‘mixed ant mingle 11, the blood 
of the ancient inhabitants of Britain.” Now this is ms a sit i 
sensible language, natural and m anly. Why 
nature and more stilt when the syllables put on the robe of 
This is how Mr. Barker opens his poem : 


should t e les: 





Liberty outrag and the injuries 

sasely inflicted on a British Queen, 

Far as was then in Britain’s power, avenged, 
With other things of import high, and great 
Abiding interest, command my song. 








. Barker does not 


rom nature, that his 


This, brief as it is, affords ample proof that 
un dersts ind what is poetry, that 
taste is execrable, and that he hac 
to prose. 

Mr. Hedderwick, in his “* Lavs of 
follow Wordsworth in one p: 


Mr 
1e wrenches it 
has endeavoured to 


Middle Age,” 
eular. Dealing w rith ¢ a variety of sub- 





Will ai 


~ , slew ai ae ° ° . ‘ 1 . . . . . 
cularly characteristic of a phase of life. In our opinion the classifi- 
cation, as in the case of Wordsworth, is more fanciful than real. 
Poetry has not found the most brilliant expositor in Mr. Hedderwick, 





This advice may be considered a s ‘intillation of 


better for the future confine himself’ 


but it has found a man incapable of degrading it. He has refinement 
and chasteness of style which render him always pleasing even when 
he is not the most richly suggestive. His little poem ‘* Gloaming,” 
for whie ‘h we have not space, 1s deli chtful and full of tenderness. 
The Rev. H. C. Adams has enriched his country by some very 
useful books. His *“* Greek Text of the Gospels” and “Greek and 
‘*‘ Latin Delectus” are well known in our schools, and his prose tales, in 


which the moral is allowed to worm its way naturally into o 1e yielding 


minds of young readers—so unlike Dr. Johnson’s ponders us way of 


hammering it in there—have passed through several editic 
portion of our journal we are glad to hail Mr. Adams, 
‘elsy—a new walk, we believe, to him—appears a cor 
With a P este ki mn wie dee of the po et’s art he invests that art only 
i There isn of ther lis ever becoming spasmo lic, 


two lines ¥my his dedi ication euarantee for that 
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In sooth, wl I yuld sy » hear 
The lowli lage is t I 
Che title which Mr. Adams has adopted—* The Twelv e Kou tions 
1.? : ase ., > lok? oe 1 +} f 4} 
—is explained by a verse from Revelation : And the yf : 





city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the tw 





Apostl s of the Lamb.” To oive vari ty Mr. Adams ye ex 
Apostle ado »ypted a different form of verse and the merit « » poe ns 
mainly consists in preserving the individ ality of the characters. The 
miscellaneous poems are smoothly and « ‘ull y written. 

Mr. Joseph Truman is not a bard to be > pa sed contemptu usly. He 
is a sweet singer and his natural path leads towards the lyrical. His 


poem ‘* The Wee Bit Birdie ” is exquisite. 
‘* Tore Poetice,” by Mrs. Geor o ‘ 
book which shows unmistakal ly that ratic road 
to the muses. Poetry flashed on Burns at the plough; on Thom 
the loom; on Nicoll struggling for bread, overdreary politics 
in a newspaper office, on Capern walking for a disgracefully 
small sum from Bideford to Buckland Brewer. Not that poetry 
disdains the ‘ancestral hall,” any more than the cottage. i. 
should be sorry to say that it did, for it would not be true in the fa 
of Byron’s splendid fame. Mrs. George Lenox-Conyngham is not, 


from her position in life, excluded from the path of ene and phan- 


Lenox-Conyngham, is 








tasy, from the luminous land of poetry, but she is excluded by the 


and 


circuit of her theme 
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d no glimpse of the divine 
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th do not deceive us ; 
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they are numerous, si 
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: : od : 
they show how the intellect has been —nothing more. To be 


as tender as a over this volume, all we need say is that it isa 
Vv amiable mistak 
¢ is a great leveller, and John Harris, the author of * The 
Land’s End, Kynance Cove, &c.,” legitimately follows Mrs 
Lenox-C “a day “jae What a wide difference between the miner 



























such is 1 Harris) toiling day by day in one of the deepest mines 
n€ il, and a lady delicately nurtured in the lap of luxury; yet 
by a strange coincidence the names have jostled together. Mr. 
Ha hardly now needs any encouragement from us, as perhaps ke 
which we ea ] 1 his fi 
neared. He has s! 1m | S ' 

than did former! Writing me « is earl ) 
crown of his hat, in the twilight, amid t ithy brak the Cornish 
hills. descendine to the darkness of the t the tender age of 
l t tin to} eve! day, ne can 
( s rted him. He babbles of 
1 fi t in the exuberance of life, 
an l Vili ne briet tir 1OW, é l 
alway wr OV sof nature. John 
Harris h rit un l ar er cifted soul of 

s or t ify ! 





LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
Southe nN Ii thts and Sh ido Us. By 
Sampson Low and Co. 
PPHE NUMBER OF BOOKS on Austr: “ali 
ishers in these ig testifies to the interest felt DY 
pu lie in our new colonial El Dorado. i 
sted wholly to the st t of this interest, 
- our novelists have ti uned th ie ‘ 1 the “ bush ” to good 
ount. It is doubtful, indeed, whether a dependency so remote ever 
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bpeiore engaged in SO great a degree the attention of the mother country. 


ia, with all it fascination of Oriental associations, is in ordinary 





ti 1es a wt ariness to En i Le I 1d what E: hn in cares to 
himself upon tl of Canada or the Cape? Life in 
Victoria, or New South Wales hov ver, is always attractive—its 


incidents are fresher ; its su den. and wonaertul | is too recent 
to have lost all its marvel. t 








But there are or and stronger reasons 
sinterest. ‘Though so far apart, the bond that holds us to our 
fellow subjects is closer than any other similar tie can be. 
These h ardy, se If-re liant, self- cove rning colonists are not a third 

fourth gene vetion of those who left these shores. They are a portion 
of ourselves; for few born Australians are yet old ar to count as 
conditions in which they live. Their political progress—necessarily 
more rapid than ours, yet foreshadows our own—has for us at the present 
time a peculiar attraction. Nor is the question of their probable future 


1 
Australian 
] 
men or women. What they do a bu ut W hat we should do under the 
less important as bearing upon the question of Colonial Government. 
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of the true art of ruling a distant possession, and appear to solve the 
difficult problem of how to reconcile freedom with such a connection 
with the mother country as shall not be irksome or injurious to the 
interests on either side. ‘That solution lies simply in the fact that we 
govern without governing—that the Crown appointee practically offers 
no obstacle to the national will, and is, in fact, a sort of constitutional 
sovereign with a prerogative shorn down to the shortest limit. This, 
it is true, reduces the rule of Queen Victoria to a sort of metaphysical 
being; but it is the only rule that is just, and, perhaps, the only one 
that would be practicable for any length of time. While such is the 
nature of our sway, why should Australians seek to part with us ? 
The advantages, indeed, are all on their side ; and absolute separation, 
as far as we are concerned, could produce scarcely any but an ideal 
change. 

Mr. Fowler's reasons for going to Australia afford an example of 
the familiar view which Englishmen take of the long journey which 
separates us from the great Southern continent. In 1855, feeling 
somewhat worn with his labours as a reporter in the House of Com- 
mons, the doetors recommended a sea-trip, and their patient at once 
decided for a run of fifteen thousand miles, a sojourn in Sidney or its 
neighbourhood of four or five months, and a run home again. Quite 
restored by his sea voyage, he landed at his destination; liked the | 
place, and resolved to stay for a year or two. In less than a fortnight 
he found himself engaged on a local newspaper, sometimes going two 
hundred miles up the country discharging the duties of “* Our own 
Correspondent.” Since then, says our lively valetudinarian, ‘‘ I have 
filled various positions. . . . lecturer, Government short-hand writer, 
playwright, magazine projector, editor, and, last of all, candidate for 
political laurels ;” and with this introduction he proceeds to sketch, 
with a light but not unpleasing touch, some scenes in the panorama of 
Australian life as he saw it: 


What first took my attention in Sydney (says Mr. Fowler) was the air of well-to- 
do-ness which characterised every thing about me. The carriages passing through 
the streets were quiet and elegant; the people were well and soberly dressed; the 
cabs on the ranks looked more like private carriages than public conveyances; even 
the cabmen swore and swaggered less, and chinked their money more—having, I 
suppose, more money to chink—than I ever noticed the fraternity chink, swagger, 
and swear elsewhere. It was London in good spirits,—as if every man had turned 
up a nugget or two in his back garden. This was when I arrived: when I left the 
roseate light had somewhat mellowed. The shops struck me with surprise. George- 
street, the principal thoroughfare, is three or four miles in length. Every house is a 
place of business, and the majority of the marts and warehouses would bear com- 
parison with the run of those in our leading arteries of trade. In fact, at Maitland, 
a country town, nearly one hundred miles from Sydney, I went over a drapery and 
general store larger and more lavishly appointed, incredible as the assertion may 
appear, than the great Manchester warehouses of St. Paul’s-churchyard. One part 
of George-street is as much like Bond-street as it is possible one place can resemble 
another. Like Bond-street of old, it is hourly paraded by the bucks and Brummels 
of the colony. The Café Francais in this street is much frequented by the young 
swells and sprigs of the city. They hold here a chess club, a billiard club, and a 
stewed-kidney club. Little marble tables, files of Punch and the Times, dominoes, 
sherry-cobblers, strawberry ices, an entertaining hostess, and a big, bloused, lubberly, 
inoffensive host, are the noticeable points of the café lett on my recollection. They 
serve eight hundred dinners a day at this house, for which they pay a yearly rent of 
24001. Even M. Mivart—it there be such a person—might shrug his shoulders at that. 


So much for the surface of life in the streets of the capital of New | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Up tothe present time they have furnished us with a striking example | 








South Wales, destined one day to rival New York, perhaps London 
or Paris itself. Beside this, Mr. Fowler sets a sketch of the chief 
city of the colony of Victoria : 


Melbourne (says our author) is generally a much finer and livelier place than 
Sydney ; but, being younger, and not having had the equivocal advantage of convict 
labour, it lacks the substantiality of its sister metropolis. In Sydney there are many 
public buildings, every stone in which is marked with the initials of the convict who 
chiselled and laid it. They are sad monuments of the past, and perhaps, after all, 
Melbourne is better without them! And at this point it may be as well to state, with 
becoming brevity, my comparative impressions of the two great metropolises of the 
Australias. Sydney is about seven times the age of Melbourne—which was a mud 
village but the other day—and is, it would almost seem as a consequence of this 
seniority, about seven times more comfortable to live in. In support of this, I may 
mention that Sydney has, by this time a well-arranged, and all but complete syste 
of sewerage ; while the Victorian capital, whose geographical position requires it far | 
more, is wofully deficient in this particular. The climate of Sydney, too, cooled by 
those perennial sea breezes, is more genial than that of Melbourne; the iuhabitants 
are more staid and steady than the bustling, gold-digging, go-a-head Victorians. 
Sydney, again, lies with her breast against the sea; at Melbourne, three miles of hot | 
shifting sand, through which it is almost impossible to walk, glares, like a burning | 
lake, between the harbour and the city. So far, then, Sydney carries the palm. | 
Still, were I ever to return to Australia, I should pitch my tent in Melbourne. The | 

' 
| 
| 
| 








lively, business-like character of the place and people pleases me, and consoles for 
some lack of comfort. Moreover, the battle of “old-handism”’ against “new- 
chumism.”’ is not everlastingly waging in Victoria as it is in New South Wales, where 
the natives are more intolerant and intolerable than the Bowery boys of America. 
Melbourne itself is splendid. Fine wide streets, finer and wider than almost any in 
London, stretch away, sometimes for miles, in every direction. At any hour of the 
day, thousands of persons may be seen skurrying along the leading thoroughfares, 
with true Cheapside bustle and eagerness. Hundreds of cabs and jaunting-cars rattle 
through the streets; trains come shrieking in from Geelong and the suburbs every ten 


‘“‘Know-nothing,” he regards the immigrant who has not yet shakei 
off the odour of the salt sea air as a creature worthy of little but con- 
tempt or pity. ‘“ You’re a new chum,” is the street boy’s last weapon 
of offence. The “new chum” is fair game for any one. The bullock 
driver when his dray sticks fast in the rutty roads, and his cattle will 
not budge for whip or oath, culminates his imprecations with “ Oh, 
you new chum!” by way, no doubt, of reminding them that 
they have an ‘told hand” to deal with, for the very bullocks know 
the “ new chum” by his ‘‘ Gee woh!” instead of the more familiar 
colonial “ Up, Strawberry! forward, Blossom!” Nor is it doubted 
that the mosquitoes themselves especially delight to harass the 
unhappy “new chum.” 


If the new-chum is laughed at in the colony (says Mr. Fowler), it now and 
then happens that he deserves it. Fastidious, empty fellows come out from England, 
and the first thing they do is to “ astonish the natives,’’—the said “ natives ’’ being 
about the last people in the world to be astonished at anything. I was at a friend's 
one night, and was introduced to a young gentleman just out from England. In the 
course of the evening the conversation turned on English senators, and Mr. 
Roebuck’s name was mentioned. Our new arrival having sustained a leading part 
in the conversation up to this point, I took the liberty of asking him what sort of a 
person Mr. Roebuck was in appearance. “ Well,’’ said he, “ you would be slightly 
disappointed with him. In the first place, he is very tall and thin, and then he wears a 
green cut-away coat with brass buttons, which gives him a very old-fashioned aspect. 
This would not be so bad in itself; but he tries to look like a swell, and generally has 
a scarlet waistcoat, diamond studs, Hessians, and spurs.” “ Mr. Spooner is noted for 
his white-topped Hessians, I think ?’’ I remarked inquiringly. “ Yes, he is; but 
the most remarkable dresser in the House is Mr. Bright, who, being a strict 
Quaker, has a broad-brimmed hat, snuff-coloured coat, knee-breeches, and sprinkled 
stockings.” 

We trust that this sketch of the “new chum’s” follies is really due 
to Mr. Fowler's liberality ; but we cannot forget that he had been 
two years in Australia before he left, and may, therefore, for time 
moves fast in the colonies, have felt himself raised to the dignities and 
prejudices of the “‘old hand.” Let us take another sketch—the young 
ladies of Australia: 

At thirteen years of age they have more ribbons, jewels and lovers, than perhaps 
any other young ladies of the same age in the universe. They prattle—and very 
insipidly too—from morning till night. They rush to the Botanical Gardens twice a 
week, to hear the band play, dressed precisely after the frontispiece in the latest 
imported number of Le Follet. They wear as much gold chain as the Lord Mayor ia 
his state robes. As they walk you hear the tinkle of their bunches of charms and 
nuggets, as if they carried bells on their fingers and rings on their toes. The first 
time I visited the theatre I sat near a young lady who wore at least half-a-dozen 
rings over her white gloves, and who, if bare musquito-bitten shoulders may be 
deemed beautiful, showed more beauty than I ever saw a young lady display before. 
Generally, the colonial damsels are frivolous, talkative, and over-dressed. They 
have, in brief, all the light, unenviable qualities of Eastern women. They excel in 
finesse. I heard of a young lady, who wishing to make a dilatory gentleman, who 
had been for some time hovering about her, detinitely propose, had her boxes packed 
and placed conspicuously in the hall of her father’s house, thus labelled : 

Miss P. JACKSON, 
Passenger by the “ Archimedian Screw” 
: for England. 

“Tf that doesn’t bring him to book,” she was heard to declare to her mother, “ Ill 
get Fred to thrash him!’ That is an incident for a comedy—here is something for 
amelodrame. I was at a ball last Christmas, and walking along a corridor saw two 
lovers in earnest dispute. “ Augustus, you are mistaken,” said the young lady. 
“ Bosh |”? returned the gentleman gruffly; ‘‘I saw him. Good night.” ‘ Augustus, 
don’t leave me; you are wrong. I love you too well. Your suspicion kills me.” 
“Pish! I’m off; so good night,’ and he really was moving away, when the lady 
changing her tone of supplication for one of solemn impressiveness, said : ‘* Go, sir-- 
go; but, remember, I’jl not survive it. This house, thank heaven! has @ spiral 
staircase!” The affectation of ton among the girls is remarkably funny. Ata party 
given last year by a leading member of Parliament, all the young ladies talked 
school French, a patois which everybody seemed to understand, except myself and 
an unfortunate Frenchman who presided at the piano. 

3ut there is another class of young ladies, against whom our 
light-hearted traveller thus offers his complaint: 

The great drawback, just at present, to the comfort of the colony is the difficulty 
of obtaining good domestics—servants of the true home character—hard-working 
girls, who, for good treatment and liberal wages, will do an average amount of work 
with faithfulness and integrity. The Australian servant-girl is a nuisance. She 
demands 35/7. a year, two holidays a week, and any number of followers. One night 
I was awakened from sleep with a violent fit of coughing, and almest frightened out 
of my life by a strong smell of fire pervading the room. I leapt out of bed, opened 
the door, and, hearing a noise overhead, called up to the servant to know if she had 
set fire to anything. “ La! sir, no,’’ she answered, with all the naiveté in the world; 
“it’s only a friend of mine, who has looked in after supper, smoking his pipe.” A 
second girl left us the same day our child was born. She wasn’t used to live in a 
nouse with a regiment of children. Another, after going to bed one night, as usual, 
at three o'clock in the morning, tapped at our chamber-door, affectionately bade us 
farewell, darted from the house, carrying an umbrella with her, and was never seen 
by us afterwards. Three or four days subsequent to her flight, however, we received 
the umbrella and the following letter :— 

‘** Miss Maryann precents Her dutyfull respex, and she trusts and Prays U will not b Anxir 
ouse on her account. Iam goin 2b married on Friday nex.”’ 

The majority of the colonial servant-girls are provokingly doltish, and this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the good ones get married immediately after their 
arrival. On the other hand, and as a set-off to this, it cannot be lost sight of, that 
there are but few comfortable situations in Australia. I have noticed in England 
that an industrious servant-maid will, after a time, become, as it were, part and 
parcel of the family circle in which she lives, loving the children about her, and 
having a due respect for her master and mistress. The old housekeeper and the trim 
housemaids are ‘features’ in every English country mansion; and, to show that 





or twelve minutes ; all the classic cries of London, from hot pee to iced ginger- | they are features of some importance, it is only necéssary to point to the large and 


beer, echo through the streets; restaurants and well-furnished coffee-houses send ont 
the alluring perfumes of their shilling luncheons at every hundred yards; while, at 
each populous point of the city, rival newsboys make both day and night hideous 
with their constant and competitive yellings of Melbourne Argis, Melbourne’ Erald, 
Melbourne Age, Melbourne Evening Mail, Melbourne Punch, Melbourne Note Book, 
Melbourne Evaminer, Melbourne Leader, and Melbourne every thing else which could 
I be twisted into the name of a newspaper. While I was at Melbourne, the 
newsboys attached to the Avening Mail struck work, and it was amusing to see and 
hear them parading the streets, shouting out the name of the paper, coupled with 
the damaging intimation that it was permanently doubled in price. The Victoria 
newsboys are of the approved stamp of their class—smart, chaffy, and free of the 
trammels of orthography and pronunciation. They call the Argus the “ August,” the 
“ Orgies” the Hardjest, and everything else but its proper and heathen name. 


The battle of ‘old handism against new chumism,” to which 
Mr. Fowler alludes, is an important feature in Australian society. 
There, as elsewhere, mankind are prone to despise their fellows for 
some point of difference not very important in philosophic eyes. So 
the “old hand” accounts himself a genuine Australian, not by reason 
of having been born in the colony, but simply because he has been 
there a year or so longer than the latest arrival. Like the American 


possi 








interesting element they form in our national literature. Our best novelists, from 
Fielding to Dickens, have always gloried in the servants’-hall. There is a good deal 
| in this. In fact, it is in our treatment of our servants that so much of that social 
| comfort—which is the characteristic of England and no other country in the world— 
| necessarily depends. In Australia the domestic is always in the kitchen. The 
| majority of the mistresses having been servants themselves, keep, of course, their 
| “dependants” at a ‘‘ proper distance ;"’ and as that most beautiful of all domestic 
! 


} 


customs—at once the most conservative and the most levelling—the reading of family 
prayer, is carried out in but very few colonial households, the ‘‘ menial” and her 
“ superiors ” are never brought into contact in any other capacities. This, of course, 
produces a low state of moral feeling between them, and the race of servants look 
upon the race of mistresses as their natural enemies. Both in Melbourne and 
Sydney girls are hired at the offices of labour agents, where they assemble each 
morning, dressed in the height of fashion, waiting for employment. Towards the 
| end of last year crinoline had reached its fullest breadth in Sydney, and I was much 
| amused one day to see a notification pasted on the door-post of the little office of one 
of these labour agents worded as follows: ‘* Ladies coming to this establishment to 
| be hired, will greatly oblige Mr. S—— by sitting as near together as possible, as for 
the last day or two many persons desiring to engage domestics have found it impos- 
sible to gain admittance.” The delicate hint conveyed herein for a reduction oi te 
width of the skirt is excessively clever, and no doubt the persons who subsequently 
| visited Mr. S *s establishment were enabled to enter the office, and take a peep 3 
the ladies in waiting before effecting engagements. 
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Miss Mary Ann, with her fastidious taste in masters and mistresses, 
is but the natural result of high wages and colonial prosperity, and 
we will, therefore, only lament her bad manners, and rejoice over the 
thriving condition of society, of which she is, after all, a certain indica- 
tion. University men who have taken to dray-driving, costermonger- 
ing, stone-breaking, and other hard utilitarian occupations, must be 
coming rarer now than they were in tha less civilized days of the first 
diggings. A society getting rich refines itself rapidly, and finds 
employment more suited to gentlemen of literary or artistic acquire- 

va ~ . “ee . 
ments. Nevertheless Mr. Fowler met with some odd instances of the 
right man not in the right place: 

Strange people (he says) one sometimes runs against in an Australian green-room ! 
Lieutenant Perry, late of the 46th, of court-martial notoriety, made his ‘ first ap- 

arance on any stage’ at a Melbourne house. I saw, in Sydney, the brother of one 
ef the greatest living men in the ranks of English literature, moving the gods to 
rapture by his exquisite comedy. The same night I came across the brother of 
another writer, alike eminent in a different walk of letters, looking on with fraternal 
reverence at ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’’ Soon after I landed in Sydney, the son of one of 
our venerable archdeacons closed his wild colonial career, in which theatres and 
actresses largely figured, with forgery and transportation. There was a noise in 
England some years ago concerning a young gentleman who had been wantonly 
struck by an Austrian officer. After considerable pother his father and the news- 
papers managed to screw some compensation from the House of Hapsburg for the in- 
sult. Well, this young gentleman used toliveinatent just outside Melbourne, and would 
nightly relate his Continental adventures to a crowd of jovial admirers, In this way 
he soon got through his ‘‘ compensation,”’ and was at last forced, I was told, to fret 
his hour on the stage, in order to reline his pockets. The Jules Janin of Melbourne 
is R. H. Horne, the accomplished author of the farthing epic. His theatrical notices 
are very readable. He holds a Government appointment, and, like Tom Taylor, has 
something to do with the sewers. The chief musical authority is that ‘sunburn 
Nathan’’ who set Byron’s ‘‘ Hebrew Melodies” to music. He is a pleasant old man, 
and makes a good white port wine, and talks quite charmingly over it of the ill- 
starred bard. 

If we may judge by Mr. Fowler's case, the periodical press of the 
colonies quickly absorbs the stray literary talent which may find its 
way thither—a fact not surprising when we consider the extensive deve- 
lopment which Australian journalism, free and untaxed as it is, has 
already attained : 

The Melbourne press (Mr. Fowler remarks) is a great fact, as we say. ‘In five 
years,’ remarked the proprietor of one of the daily papers to me, ‘‘a quarter of a 
million of money has been sunk in this colony on our various public journals.’ And very 
creditable specimens of newspaper literature some of these journalsare. The Lrening 
Mail is as large as the Sun, is one half the price, and, considering the dearth of 
topics with which the colonial journalist has to deal, as well written as any evening 
paper in the world. The writers on the Argus are picked men, who have tigured in 
the journalistic ranks of England; the Herald is conducted by one of the most prac- 
tical newspaper managers with whom I ever came in contact; the Melbourne /unch 
is fit to show itself at its namesake's in Fleet-street without feeling ashamed of its 
title; while the Kraminer, Leader, and Note Book, are worthy of relative comparison 
with the best hebdomadals of the old world. Here is a wide field for the literary 
labourer at a loss for occupation at home; for that large class of educated men in 
England who are crying out in the words of Peterborough to the Minister, ** We must 
have work found us, either in the Old World or in the New!” One gentleman I 
conversed with in Melbourne, told me, as he sat basting a snipe before the fire of his 
bachelor snuggery, he was making 35/. a week by writing for the press. In New 
South Wales I earned myself 1000/. a year as journalist and bookseller’s hac} 
such a rate of payment is rare in Sydney, while at Melbourne, if not usual, is far fron 
uncommon. The Morning Herald is the only daily newspaper in Sydney, and has a 
circulation of between seven and eight thousand. It is worth, I believe, to Mr. 
Fairfax, its proprietor, about ten thousand a year. On the day of the departure of 
the European mail, twenty thousand extra copies are circulated. It has from five to 
six pages of closely-printed advertisements each morning. In politics it is Liberal- 
Conservative ; its leaders are outspoken in tone; racy and vigorous in style. ; 

It has always extended its hand, and opened its purse to men of ability struggling in 
thecolony. The proprietor has lately built for the journal a new office—a huge stone 
fabric in the Italian style—at an outlay of 30,000/, There was until September | 
last a second daily paper called the Lmpire, which was also characterised by 














considerable ability. This paper, however, was in the hands of an inexpe- 
rienced though persevering man, and falling year after year into deeper ditt- 
culties, at length “died” with a debt of 60,000. upon its shoulders. The | 


weekly press, in Sydney, comprises a carefully edited Catholic journal, a Weekly 
Dispatch, and two very beery sporting papers called the Fra and Bell's Life. The 
character of these last will be understood when I mention that Bell’s Life—which 
ranks first—inserts births, marriages, and deaths, under the playful headings of 
“hatched, matched, and despatched.’’ Its account of the wreck of the ¢ atherine 
Adamson was entitled ‘Down among the Dead Men!”’ There are also in New 
South Wales a monthly magazine, devoted to criticism, costing about 100/. per issue, 
and published at a shilling—but of which, as I was the founder and am still ostensibly 
the editor, it is not for me to speak—a Bradshaw's Railway Guide, a Shipping List, a 
Band of Hope Review, and_a sheet devoted to the proceedings of the scientific asso- 
ciations of the colony. This is very different to Melbourne, which has three daily 
Journals, one evening, six or seven weekly, with three or four monthly and two annual 
publications. In the whole of Victoria there are sixty-one papers; in the whole of | 
New South Wales but twenty. At present Melbourne only needs a good literary 
Journal to render her press complete. 

Among the minor characteristics of Australian life is the love of the | 
drama, of horse-racing, and of political meetings, which are held on | 
every conceivable topic all the week round. To this we may adda | 
passion for testimonialising, which has become in Sydney a sort of | 
epidemic. Everybody is presented with a testimonial by everybody 
else. Successful or unsuccessful, having merited well of your country | 
or not—it will go hard if you escape without a claret jug ora tea-urn, 
Mr. Fowler assures us that before taking his passage home he heard of | 

| I 
the establishment of an Australian testimonial club, each member of 
which, by paying a stated sum per week, became in turn entitled to a 
gold snuff-box, with suitable eulogistic inscription. We trust that 
some sort of moral quarantine will save us from a visitation of this | 
cemplaint, which has lately shown some signs of breaking out among us. | 
The poor inmates of a workhouse in our neighhourhood, in the suburbs 
of London, lately presented the master witha gold pencil-case forhis “ur- | 
banity and kindness;” and we remember, a few seasons ago, how an en- | 
terprising London manager presented his principal performer with a | 
service of very dull-looking plate, in the presence of a puzzled audience, | 
; 
! 


who could not understand whether the business was ‘‘ mock or real.” 
Colonial idioms are generally tainted a little too much with slang for 
the nicer ears of the mother ‘country; nor has Mr. Fowler’s style, 
pleasant as it is, altogether escaped the infection. His little book is 
but a trifling affair of a hundred and thirty pages, flippant enough as he 
admits, and as we must confess it to be, but on the whole amusing, 
and in some degree even new. ic 


Japan and her People. By Axprew Steinmetz. London : Routledge, 
Warnes, and Routledge. ¥ 
TLYEW OF THE NOVELIST’S stock properties have done him 

more service than the mysterious room into which no one has 
been within living memory. Its beams creak, its arrases wave, from the 
first chapter to the last. Denizen and visitor gaze long at the barred 
door, with fearful fascination and creeping dread; longing, yet fear- 
ing to pry into the secrets it withholds. Heroines steal into the long 
gallery at night, and sit watching it in a streak of moonshine. At 
last, the time is at hand, the hour ‘has struck, the Rubicon is to be 
crossed, The destined adventurers steal fearfully up the stairs and 
through the passages—they stand a moment at irresolute gaze— 
a stroke, the door falls with a crash and a volume of dust, and the 
heroine faints in a cloud of moths before the scroll black with the 
villany of uncles or the skeleton of her grandmother elegantly done 
up in gold brocade. 

Yet, with Thomas Diafoirus, distinguamus! The haunted chamber 
is the forsaken and untrodden, but not every forsaken and untrodden 
| room is therefore haunted. There are chambers into which nobody 
goes because nobody dares ; and others again, because nobody cares. 
The damp fungused cellar, the bare chilly attic, are exempt from 
‘legends enormous, grey events and dire;” the haunted apartment 
must be grand and stately, fit for the habitation of man could but the 


| JAPAN. 
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| ghosts be served with a writ of ejectment. So, in this great castle of 
| our earth, are many chambers which we are quite contented to leave 
| to themselves, unblest by the presence that scares the tiger and the 
| snake. But, to pursue the metaphor, there is one gorgeous room 
| lying under the ban of solitude and exclusion, of which we hardly 
| know more than if it lay where 

| _Saturn’s luminous shade 

| Sleeps on his stedfast ring. 


from which the ghosts of old hatred, incurable jealousy, and awed 
superstition have hitherto waved us away. But the hour has arrived 
when the charm must break and the ‘‘ dead secret” be revealed. We 
shall live to hear of British bagmen perambulating Nagasaki, and 
British aldermen observed in a state of exhaustion upon the mountains 
of Sachalien, 

The accounts supplied by the first explorers of this mysterious 
country are interesting and encouraging in the highest degree. Still 





» better appreciate their merit and interest when undilated into folios 
ike Perry’s or Siebold’s, or unsprinkled in nobody knows exactly what 


j 


numbers of nobody knows exactly what magazines. The rays wanted 


a focus, thefaggots a withe, the particulars a Steinmetz. Now they 
are amassed and ordered in a single book as they ought to be. Mr. 
batim from his authorities, and indicate the same by ay 
remarks. We do not precisely know what he means on his fit 

by ** the lusty eyes of the Western world,” but cor clude that it is a 
acquaintance of somebody who can write like a Christian—a contri 
butor to the Quarterly Review, who said in 1834 :— 





We think it much more likely that the sole remaining link between Europe and 
Japan—the Dutch connection—should be severed by violence or obliterated by dissus 
than that either force or persuasion should devise a new one between this country, or 
any of its dependencies, and that empire; that New Holland, Borneo, or Centra! 











Africa have a fairer chance of being diplomatised or dragooned into hospitality or sub- 
mission towards us, within any period to which the speculation of mortal man ce 


reasonably extend. 


So much for vaticination ! 
Here is a specimen of Japanese fiction : 

The invention of this table is connected with amyth of Japan. Itis said to have 
been invented by the astrologer Seimei, a man of great quality, and very eminent ir 
his art, King Abino Tassima was his father, and a fox was his mother, to whon 
Abino Tassima was married on the following occasion: He once happened with a 
servant of his to be in the temple of Inari, who is the god and protector of the foxes 
Meanwhile some courtiers were hunting the fox without doors, in order to make 
of the lungs for the preparation of a certain medicine. It happened upon this that 
a young fox, pursued by the hunters, fled into the temple, which stood open, and took 
shelter in the very bosom of Tassima. The king, unwilling to deliver up the poor 
creature to the unmerciful hunters, was forced to defend himself and the fox, and t 
repel force by force, wherein he behaved himself with so much bravery and success 
that, having defeated the hunters, he set the fox at liberty. The hunters ashamed 
and highly offended at the courageous behaviour of the king, seized, in the height of 
their resentment, an opportunity which offered to kill his royal father. Tassima 
mustered up all his courage and prudence to revenge his father’s death, and with 
so much success that he killed the traitors with hisown hands. The fox, to return 
his gratitude, appeared to him after the victory which he obtained over the murderers 
of his fathers, in the shape of a lady of incomparable beauty, and so fired his breast 
with love that he took her to be his wife. It was by her he had this son, who was 
endowed with divine wisdom, and the precious gift of prognosticating and foretelling 
things to come. Nor did he know his wife had been that very fox whose life h« 
saved with so much courage in the temple of Inari, till, soon after, her tail and other 
parts beginning to grow, she resumed by degrees her former shape. 





And here a more interesting fact : 

In the “‘ United States Expedition,” or its abridgment by Mr, Tomes, will be 
found a very interesting narrative of an attempt to escape by two Japanese students 
of the higher ranks, in order to visit ‘‘ the five great continents "’ in pursuit of know- 
lege. They contrived to get on board the An-erican ship—were of course refused 
admission without the consent of their government—and, on returning to the shore, 
they were caught and “‘ caged ;” but, it seems, finally pardoned, as was intimated to 
the commodore. They wrote a preliminary letter to the Americans, which is very 
interesting and significant. ‘The two scholars from Jeddo, in Japan, present this 
letter for the inspection of ‘the high officers and those who manage affairs.’ Our 
attainments are few and trifling, as we ourselves are small and unimportant, so that 
we are abashed in coming before you. We are neither skilled in the use of arms, nor 
are we able to discourse upon the rules of strategy and military discipline; in 
trifling pursuits and idle pastimes our years and months have slipped away. W: 
have, however, read in books, and learned a little by hearsay, what are the customs 
and education in Europe and America, and we have been for many years desirous of 
going over the ‘ five great continents,’ but the laws of our country in all maritime 
points are very strict; for foreigners to come into the country, and for natives to go 
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abroad, are both immutably forbidden. Our wish to visit other regions has conse- 
quently only ‘gone to and fro in our breasts in continual agitation,’ like one’s 
breathing being impeded or his walking cramped. Happily, the arrival of so 
many ships in these waters, and stay for so many days, which has given us 
opportunity to make a pleasing acquaintance and “careful examination, so that 
we are fully assured of the kindness and liberality of your excellencies, 
and your regard for others, has also revived the thoughts of many years, 
and they are urgent for an exit. This, then, is the time to carry the plan into 
execution, and we now secretly send you this private request, that you will take us on 
board your ships as they go out to sea; we can thus visit around the five great 
continents, even if we do, in this, slight the prohibitions of our own country. L - 
those who have the management of affairs mé ay feel some chagrin at this, in order 

effect our desire, we are willing to serve in any way we can on board of the ships, ve 
obey the orders given us. For doubtless it is, that when a lame man sees others 
walking, he wishes to walk too; but how shall the pedestrian gratify his desires when 
he sees another riding? We have all our lives been going hence to you, unable to 
get more than thirty degrees east and west, and twenty degrees north and south [the 
geographical extent of the empire]; but now, when we see how you sail on the 
tempests and cleave the huge billows, going lightning-speed thousands and myriads 
of miles, skirting along the five great continents, can it not be likened to the lame 
finding a plan of walking, and the pedesterian seeing a mode by which he can rid¢ 

If you who manage affairs will give our request your consideration, we will retain 
the sense of the favour; but the prohibitions of our country are still existent, and if 








this matter should become known, we should uselessly see ourselves pursued and 
brought back for immediate execution without fail, and such a result would greatly 
griev¢ the deep humanity and kindness you all bear towards others. If you are 


willi ing to accede to this request, ‘keep wrapped in silence our error in making 











intil you are about to leave, in order to avoid all risk of such se rious danger to : 
for when, by-and-by, we come back, our countrymen will never think it worth 
while to investigate bygone doings. Althou our words have only loosely 





let our thoughts leak out, yet truly they are sincere; and if your excelleuci 
are pleased to regard them kindly, do not doubt them nor oppose our wishes 
! y our respects in h anding t hisin. April 11.’"—In this disposition of 
the people of Japan, what a field of speculation, and, it may be added, what a 
prospect full of hope, open for the future of that interesting country, if we do not 
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abuse the providence! The poor fellows seemed to bear their misfortunes with grea 
juanimity, and were greatly pleased, apparently, with the visit of the America 
On one of the visitors approaching g the cage in which they were confined, 
the Japanese wrote on a piece of board that was handed to them the following senti- 





officers. 








ments, which, as a remarkable specimen of philosophical resignation under ¢ um- 
stances that would have tried the stoicism of Cato, deserve a record: ‘* When a 


hero fails in his purpose, his acts are then re garded as those of a villain and a robber. 
In public have we been seized and pinioned and caged for many days. The village 
elders and head men treat us disdainfully, their oppressions being grievous indeed 
rherefore, looking up while yet we have nothing whe ‘rewith to reproach ourselves, it 
must now be seen whether a hero will prove himself to be one indeed. Regarding 
the liberty of going through the sixty states as not enough for our desires, we wished 
to make the circuit of the five great continents. This was our hearts’ wish a long 
time. Suddenly our plans are defeated, and we find ourselves in a half-sized house, 

where eating, resting, sitting, and sleeping are difficult; how can we find our exit 
from this place? Weeping, we seem as fools; laughing, as rogues. Alas! for us, 
silent we can only be. (Signed) Isaci Koopa, KWANSUCHI MANJI.” 


Mr. Steinmetz’s style and taste might easily | ee amende L, but his 


book isa most valuable collection of everything known touching the 
whimsical inhabitants of the Japanese Archipe pre 
THE WARS OF THE R¢ )SES. 
The Wars of the Roses, or Stories of the Struggle of York and 
Lancaster. By J. G. Epcar, Author of **The Boyhood of Great 


Men,” ‘Boy Princes,” &c, With Illustrations. London: W. 

Kent and Co. 
eevee WRITTEN expressly for young people constitute an 

mportant, as well as an increasing, department of literature, 
and are scarcely watched with adequate vigilance. Considering the 
profound and fruitful influence exerted on young people by the books 
which are written for them—an influence naturally much greater than 
is felt by persons of riper years—criticism should esteem the careful 
examination of juvenile literature one of the most indispensable of 
its employments. It is of no small consequence that a writer like Mr. 
Edgar, whose books for boys have gone through many editions, 
should breathe a manly spirit, and foster a taste for the picturesque 
and the heroic. The future of a boy’s life may be essentially 
modified by the tone and colouring of the books which he reads for 
amusement. ‘ Sandford saa Merton” has made many a Radical, 
the ‘* Tales of a Grandfather ” many a Tory. 

These “ Tales of a Godfather,” as the volume may be called, for it 
is inscribed to the author’s godson, somewhat remind us, in their 
easy and picturesque style, of Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated and 
fascinating performance. It is the very book to put into the hands of 
amanly boy. England’s * thirty years’ war ” abounds in such moving 
accidents by flood aud field, and its leading personages are so 
strongly m: irke d, that in the handle of a writer like Mr. Edgar, the 
story is just the one to intere st a youthful reader. The narrative, 
too, proceeds from “_" - ho is master of his subject, and no mere 
hasty compiler. Mr. Edgar’s study of the period has been extensive, 
and his book, though amusing, is by no nf ee superficial. Without 
obtruding his theories, Mr. Edgar makes his young reader feel tha 
‘**'The Wars of the Roses ” were not mere aimless conflicts in which no 
principle was involved. Inci lentally, as it were, he manages to do 
ample though quiet justice to the character of Warwick the king- 
make r, the “stout Earl,” of whom a much more faithful portrait will 
be found in this unassuming book than in the elaborate work of 
Sharon Turner, ni the aspiring volumes of Miss Agnes Stric ‘kland. 

The short chapter, entitled “The Duke of Gloucester,” preceding 
the account of Ric der III.’s protectorate, affords a fair specimen of 
Mr. Edgar’s style and treatment. His view of Richard Crook-back 
is a sensible and moderate one, equi- distant from the absurdity of 
modern panegyric and the distortion of ancient exaggerations. M: wy 
readers of a larger growth hen those for whom the volume is spe- 
cially intended may learn something from the following passage : 


Whether Richard IIL, with his hunch back, withered arm, splay feet, goggle 


eyes, and swarthy countenance, as pourtrayed b 'y poets and c hronicle rs of the Tudor 
pe riod, very closely resembles the Richard of Bs iynard’s Castle and Bosworth Field, 
is a question which philosophical historians have answered in the negative. The 
evidence of the old Countess of Desmond, when brought to light by Horace W alpole 
in 1758, first began to set the world right on this subject. 


Born about the middle of 


} 
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the fifteenth century, she lived when the Plantagenets had been displaced by the 
Tudors, and the Tudors succeeded by the Stuarts—to affirm, in the seventeenth 
century, that in her youth she had danced with Richard at his brother's court, and 
that he whom historians had, in deference to Tudor prejudices represented as a 
monster of ugliness, was in reality the handsomest man in the room except his 
brother Edward, and that he was very well made. 

It cannot be denied that the Countess of Desmond's description of Richard appears 
extremely as and, indeed, it would have been something novel in 
human nature if this lady of the house of Fitzgerald, in old age and penury, had not 
been inclined to exaggerate the personal advantages of a Plantagenet prince who, in 
the days of her youth and hope, had distinguished her by his attentions. E vidence, 
however, eXists in abundance to prove that Richard was utterly unlike the deformed 
ruffian introduced into history by the scribes and sheriffs of London, who plied their 
pens with an eye to th > favour of the Tudors. * : 

Portraits and aut! rentic descriptions of the last Plantagenet King, which have come 
ivey the idea of a man rather under-sized and hard-featured 
with dark brown hair at intellectual forehead, a face slightly deficient in length, 
dark thoughtful eyes, and a short neck and shoulders somew hat unequal, giving an 
appearance of inelegance to a figure, spare indeed, and wanting in bulk, but wiry, 
robust, and sinewy ; trained by exercise to endure fatigue, and capable on occasions 
of exercising almost superhuman strength. Such, clad in garments far more gorgeous 
th an good taste would have approved, his head bent forward on his bosom, his hand 
playing with his dagger, as if in restlessness of mood, and his lips moving, as if in 
soliloquy, appeared to his contemporaries the subtle politician who, at Baynard’s 
Castle, schemed for the crown of St. Edward. Such, arrayed in Milan steel, bestriding 
a white steed, the emblem of sovereignty, wit h a surcoat of brilliant colours over his 
armour, a crown of ornament around his helmet, a trusty lance skilfully poised in his 
hand, and an intense craving for vengeance gnawing at his heart, appeared the fiery 
varrior whose desperate valour well nigh saved St. Edward’s crown from fortune 
and the foe in Bosworth field. 
e note ina —— otherwise as conspicuous for its 

ss as for its accuracy. *, Edgar has at his fingers’ ends his 
aston Letters,” as well as his sab yan and his Comines. Why not 
have given his youthful readers an occasional che apter 0 on the social 
and domestic history of the period? ‘The boys of the present age 
relish such matters, and their introduction might have pleasantly 
diversified the martial and political record. Caxton is introduced 
merely as the panegyrist of the Earl of Worcester. The first English 
printer claims more extended notice b y his own merits and the intrinsic 
interest of his biography and achievements. Otherwise there is little 
to suggest in the way of improvement, and we commend “ The Wars 
of the Roses” to — and friends as an excellent, and likely to be 
acceptable gift-bool 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Redmarsh Rectory. A Tale of Life. By Nona Betuairs. 3 vols. 

London: Charles J. Skeet. 

Oceola. By Captain Mayne Rerp. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
The Admiral’s Niece, or a Tale of Nova Scotia. By Mrs. Epmunp HeEatu- 
coTeE. 2 vols. London: Newby. 
Yesterday, or Mabel’s Story. London: Saunders and Otley. 
i IS IMPOSSIBLE TO DENY that the story of “Redmarsh 
tectory” is constructed with considerable dramatic skill, and 
that some of the scenes exhibit great power; this said, however, we 
do not feel justified in going further in commendation. The 
character of Edward Sidney is to us repulsive throughout, and 
we feel it impossible to sympathise with the strenuous efforts 
which the authoress makes to gloss over his failings—no trivial ones 
for a clergyman, when we number among them such feats as leaving 
College disgraced, deserting an Italian wife and marrying an English one 
without proof of the death of her predecessor. Sir Henry Lovel (the 
Captain Dobbin of the story, though cleverer, better, handsomer, and 
richer than that simple-hearted soldier), is condemned to be cut out by this 
scapegrace son of the Church, and it is only when his lady-love is a widow 
that the deserving, patient lover reaps the reward he has so long waited for. 
Miss Laura herself is too capricious even for a heroine, and never thoroughly 
wins our sympathy, in spite of the somewhat eccentric device which in- 
troduces her to us in the act of relieving her future lover and husband, 
then brought by his own follies to the condition of a mendicant in Italy. 
Here and there in the book the authoress is apt to run into the sin of fine 
writing. Young ladies scarcely in their teens are not frequently, we should 
imagine, in the habit of apostrophising their friends in such a style as 
this: ‘‘ Edward, the bright, glad summer is gone away; see how the poor 
flowers hang their heads and mourn ; winter has laid his icy hand upon 
them, and they have shrunk from his cruel touch; old winter, how I hate 
you!” 

“Oceola” is the euphonious name of a young Seminole chief, and 
signifies in that language, “ Rising sun.” The hero of the tale, however, 
is George Randolph, the heir of a family high among the planters of 
Florida. This youth, who is supposed to be the narrator of the events of 
the story, becomes warmly attached to the Indians, partly through his 
meen: for Oceola, and more from his love for the beautiful sister 
of the latter, Maiimee by name. In vain does his father attempt to 
wean him from this passion by sending him from home; absence only 
has the effect of keeping alive his passion ; and the grand climax of the 
story is to unite George Randolph to his copper-coloured beauty. In the 
mean time, however, there is much to be done, and much endured. Ran- 
dolph has some deadly enemies in the form of Yellow Jake, a runaway 
slave from his father’s plantation, and Arens Ringgold, the son of @ 
neighbouring planter, besides two ruffians, Spence and Williams, the 
creatures of the latter. These persons constantly dog his steps, to thwart 
his plans and take his life ; but in the latter part of their design they 
are happily frustrated, either by Randolph’s own courage, or the tim ely 
interference of the Indians. ‘The scene lies entirely in the woods of 
Florida, and there is as much of adventure with alligators, Indians, 
runaway slaves, swamp skirmishing, and other exciting matters as the 
most insatiate lover of melodramatic effects could desire. The Indian 
character is painted in even higher colours than Mr. Fenimore Cooper 
delighted in; for it is represented as including, not only the utmost possible 
amount of courage and coolness, but also the higher moral qualities of 
honour and disinterestedness. The events which led up to the Indian 
war of some twenty years ago are represented in a manner altoge ther 
favourable to the Indians ; the white men being always the traitors, and 
generally the vanquished in the field. According to this story the conduct 
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of General Wiley Thompson at Fort King ¥ was niniamiia in the extreme, 
and that the treaty was fraudulently obtained from the Indians. U pon 
this point, we have nothing to say. It is enough for us that the story i 
well written, dramatically composed, and that in its development it ne ver 
relaxes its hold upon the interest and expectation of ho reader. Capt: 








: Mayne Reid might, however, have added another to his many good novels, 
t without adding his weight to the absurd belief, su parce in America, 
‘ that our workhouses and gaols are to he t 


iken as a set-off against the 
— - ating a hideous anecdote about black 
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institution of slavery. 














. slave-boy being hanged ; sp > breaks out with an apostrophe to 
j England: ‘Land of the. werlioaes and the jail! your virtaes are 
legion.” 
“The Admiral’s Niece” is a tale such as might be spun 
d by thousands—no dramatic interest, too much talk, poor and 
, commonplace in conception. It is a disa le task to hav 
. to say to anybody, and above all to a lady, that she has mistaken 
i her vocation ; but our duty compels us to advise Mrs. Heathcote 
2 to use her talents in some other direction, for fiction is prvi not her 


forte; and there is so much good work to be don eleewhere, that we hold 
“ it a pity that a good heart, and, we cannot help thinking a good 
8 brain, should be so grievously misemployed in spinning such sand 
4 ropes as these. This is, we presume, her first attem May it be her 


last. 
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i “Yesterday ” is made of stronger stuff, and has a purpose, which is to 
show how much good a sincere, single-hearted woman may do without 
: losing any of her feminine attraction. The authoress, whoever she may 
= be, is a lady who is not without her opinions ; and the opportunity of this 
i story for emitting many of them is not by any means thrown away. 
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however, comes oddly in a novel, 
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The Registrar-General’s weekly report became a document r 

h Zymotic diseases, so many; typlius, so many; small-pox, s¢ fever, na 
( Up started a fearful family of diseases t! had broode la Il through the sprit f¢ amon 
: the dwellings of the poor, and now wer¢ rmed in 
c July sun. And — them was one 
S tremors, not wholly in Belgravia. 

and when it has gorg¢ a itself among the poor : 

stairs of palaces. It was a great comfort to Ma 











as yet to Wapping and Lambeth, and other low-lying places; an 
battling and generous exertions the fficers of I hoped 
Sti the Reg i kly l 


spreading. neral 








Zymotic diseases, so many yhus and let, som : 
- the scythe was busier and busier. Dit did not forget I . 
aa ment did something; parish authorities did somet 1 
subscriptions came in pretty freel at the Wes 













t. But they bad toe teen” ener 
[- scanty food, gin, squali¢ l ] knes 
doctors on the whole. yy called o bel 1 he 
retirement, and gave her a purpose once 
1 The story is well written, the “ opinions” are mostly founded upon solid 
a good sense, and two hours may be much less profitably spent than in 
ies } > = ns 
running throu; gh the pages of this volume. 
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ts SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S NOTES. 
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og Sir J ua Reyne : Ne les and Ol servati s on f ly ort V ene- 
1g tian School, being Extracts from his Italian S also the Rev. W. 
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Ww Reynolds, and comprises his lat gleanin gs towards a more com- 
yr. plete memoir of the painter. It is a collection ragments from various 
ly sources ; but, inasmuch as they are und vubt dly authentic, and have not 
n- been previously publi shed, they will be welcome to all who are interested 
d, in the career of Reynolds. The journey to It was the mee ition of 
ly. his success as a great colourist ; and the memora nda of the works he then 
ne executed, the copies he made, and the pictures by the great masters of 
Id which he made sketches, accompanied by short ge riptive notes and 
as criticisms, forms the first portion of this book, minus the sketches. These 
or note-books were formerly possessed by the Marchioness of ‘I ! 

on are now in the British Museum. Brief jottings as they are, 

ite is great; and the interpolations by the editor of the later opinions of Si 


Wilkie 


Joshua on the same pictures, with the criticisms of Richard 

Ruskin, and others, add to their importance. The jou 
f dates of the journey. 

The second portion of the volun 

W. Mason, the author 

the “Art of Painting,” 
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rnal also fixes t 
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1€ 
>is from an imperfect manuscript of 
the En ab version of Du Fresnoys’ poem on 
to which Reynolds furnished the notes. It 


ne 
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er supplies Mason’s experience from perso cervation and conversations 
to with the painter of his methods of colouring and procedure, and many 
ly anecdotes. Mr. Cotton adds some notes. The Rev. J. Mitford, who 
he possessed this fragment, also had several unpublished letters addressed 
he to Sir Joshua, and preserved by him. Johnson, Boswell, Erskine, 
in- and Malone are amongst them, and a Russian princess explains in a 
ay postscript, that she had not forgotten Sir Joshua’s commission to obtain 
a for him a Calmuck girl. She says: “I had one brought from her 


country, but she died soon afte 
generally fatal to that nation. 


Is 


which 
to repeat 


small- pox, 
the heart 


her arrival of the 
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I confess I had not 





ey the experiment,” 
ely A oe of the veritable cash-book, in which painter entered 
of his sales and commissions, furnishes the prices of a large number of his 
ns, portreite and pictures, and also shows tl at he was som dearer left unpaid, 
the Alderman Boydell appears to have most larg ly remunerated him, having 
jan paid 500 guineas each for the ‘Macbe th” and “Death of Cardinal | 
per Beaufort,” whilst for the “Puck” he paid 105/.; this picture sold at the | 
ble Rogers’s sale for 2,200/. Mr. Cotton adds the prices fixed by Reynolds | 
of from time to time for his er pe His highest price for ahead was | 
ian 52/. 10s., and this figure fre quent!y occurs in the « ‘ash-book. 
her The volume is made as perfect as such remains of a great man 
ind able editing, and should be included in all libraries containiz 





connected with its subject. 














An Arrangement of Tradesmen’s Cards, Politi Toke alse n 
Ils, Medalets, &c., cu t in the United s of Amer By . 
Cuas. I. BusHNELI Printed for the Aut New York; a } | 
lished by T d Co., London * 
V THE} SOPHIC EVELYN, f n the ly of ; 
\ the oins and medals w sued 1 the ; 
Roman mint, and g testimon t t s of t : n 
arts and arms, talkec rdly indiffer of mad 
current by trades ; i Pinkert yn mor 3- i 
missed them with supren contempt; ne f t for a : 
moment have suppos\ d th at their dicta would be ¢ worse 
than that, d , by modern numismatists whi | to 
devote their best energies to this ps ta ! : Ff 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, and 1g 4 
stud nts in — scie! of numismatics publishe ) 
volun i f “Tradesmen’s Tokens 1 { 
1648 te Mr. N. Burn has f \ 
catalogue of the s same seri tokens preserv t ; 
bequeathed to Guildhall. has illustrated his h : 
notes of Old London, that he has more than ‘ . 4 
ful these c oll ctions may be made as histor 1s 
recently published a still larger list which includes g I 
1 toker ny ¢ ountry archeological societies | 
lished rl now been followed in A a, 
Mr. B given d list of th ssued | I - 
cipal traders of t prit of America, as well as } 
medals and medalets; others that were struck for li l pury . i- 
g s medalets and t nis us. They - 
rally re modern the s > of English | cg 
and » generally of loca ’ ’ ited his book witha 
dozen engraved « — best issued ; bearing the charac- 
teristic off-hand inse », * Carry me to Atn 3 Hotel and my faceis 
good for five cents.” 
Frauds and Fol Picture Dealing, &c. A I By ORGE 
Wicti1am Novice. (A. Hall, Vi , and Co.) pp. ! 1.—The auth r of this , 
attempt to expose the “ tricks of the trade” in a poetical form claims to 
have special opportun he task, “having been regularly trained i 
to the art of painting and actice of picture-cl ’(a whimsical ¥ 
association) t y his father, who was “the friend of Morland and Ward, i 
and no mean artist.” The whole race of picture-dealers is 1 hed Hi 
with considerable sev of whom is ‘ially sir it for Fi 
condemnation under tl 7 
B ho a name well kne¢ : 
Among althy of the land 
A person who is d bed as wee 
a 














That there may be no doubt about the id lu is 
nted as living ‘“‘somewhere abou 3 . 
1, though hardly poetical, has the poetic to 
his persot ) r, our author is explicit 
Ilis ey¢ ing, dark, and keen, 
the « 1 of the face 
D y, vile, and 1 
easily could trae 
ivsiognomy lon ight. 
H assions on the features wroug +i 
The practice of this gentleman, it appears, was to f rent cons a 
i 
I ¢ 2s most complete - 
From g en who really w ) 4 
oe es hh ae i , é 
This artifice and all other artifices employed in the picture-dealing trade ti 
are described in the same fashion; but it must be admitted t y 
description been framed in prose, the reader ive g much ut 
information at the ex] very little poetry. Some of th }! 
of wa ti were Ca] shown up a few years ago in an: l 
FTousehold W« lied “Cawdor-street,” understood at the time to be from 
the brilliant pen whicl ir eased to make itself manifest 
upon the at | reriodical, t is to he regretted that the curiosity awakened 
by that very slight peep behind the curtain has not been gratified by the 
issue of a reliable handbook on the subject. The questions tha ne 
: ; =i - 
stantly turning up as to doubtful : a engpton rth ries committed, and 








the want of any certain proof after th k 
sales, the practice of foisting up for the market vort 3 
sketches by some great : and, above all, the recent disclosu na 
po court as to some of the ec r mysteries ture dealing—1 - 
9 ~ ype of this kind very ssary; and if Mr. George William .\ 
will set to work and one in sober prose, he will be do : real 
servi en e pictt purchasing community. é 
0 / t] e Sir MT a = j 7 seas P : as a I 
Twe lie).—The dis . 2 . : ; 
print Day after da 1. only ; 
to ¢ firm the verdi s 13 + 
one of the most depl 
t Pr fs ( Ny wd f 
Phe ni i Wher 
W se A 3 i 
hie - 
gain, are inimitable, ever r i] 
Cou n the s 
Which } ir I 
rhe brows \ it | i ere 
W ] ¢ 
Dr. ley’ W Tks I I elivered by R ARD \ H I ] )., 
Archbish« io a Dublin. (J. W. Parker and Son.)—It has been s cn 
the fashion of late ng phil sophers and th gians to und ; 
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tion to a sober estimate of them by one better able perhaps than any one 
living to pronounce judgment in such a matter. “ Paley’s works,” says 
the Archbisop, “are much more talked of than studied.” They consist 
of his “Moral Philosophy,” his “Christian Evidences,” including the 
“Hore Pauline,” his “ Natural Theology,” and his “Sermons” and 
“Charges.” All of these, he says, “are characterised by a remarkably 
clear and forcible style, very simple, with an air of earnestness, generally 
devoid of ornament, and often homely; but occasionally rising into a 
manly and powerful eloquence.” An example of the latter will be found 
in Paley’s summing up of the character of the Apostle Paul at the conclu- 
sion of the “ Hore Pauline,” a work which the author himself considered 
as his master-piece, and of which the Archbishop affirms that it is “ em- 
phatically an original work, and one which exhibits, in a most striking 
manner, his peculiar acuteness in sifting evidence.” Of the “ Moral 
Philosophy ” of Paley, Dr. Whately cannot express so favourable an 
opinion. ‘The basis of it he considers to be faulty, though “there is much 
to approve in the superstructure. On points of detail, that is, he is 
generally correct and often highly instructive.” But it is as a writer 
on the evidences of natura! and revealed religion that Paley is especially 
eminent. To his great work on that subject no sufficient answer, accord- 
ing to Dr. Whately, has yet been made. It is to the study of these in par- 
ticular that he invites the attention of his readers, vindicating the nature 
of such studies from the ridiculous charge sometimes brought against 
them, that “any inquiry into the evidences of our religion is most likely 
to lead to infidelity.” This is much the same, he thinks, as if an advocate 
were to address ajury in the following terms: “Gentlemen of thejury, my 
client is an innocent and worthy man, take my word for it; but I intreat 
you not to examine any witnesses or listen to any pleadings, for the more 
you inquire into the case, the more likely you will be to find him guilty.” 
Dr. Whately, after noticing another species of argument against the study 
of such works as Paley’s “ Evidences,” concludes as follows : “It is not 
for the refutation of objectors merely, and for the conviction of doubters, 
that it is worth while to study in this manner, with the aid of such a 
guide as Paley, the two volumes—that of Nature and that of Reve- 
lation—which Providence has opened before us, but because it is 
both profitable and gratifying to a well-constituted mind to trace in 
ee of them the evident handwriting of Him, the Divine Author of 
oth.” 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, after the Authorised Version. 
Newly Compared with the original Greek, and Revised. By Five Clergymen. 
(J. W. Parker and Son).—The five clergymen, whose labours in preparing 
a revised version of the New Testament we have already noticed, are the 
Revs. John Barrow, D.D., George Moberly, D.C.L., Henry Alford, B.D., 
William G. Humphry, B.D., and Charles J. Ellicott, B.D.—all of them men 
well known for their learning, both as Greek scholars and New Testament 
critics. The principle upon which they set out in revising the authorised 
version of St. John’s Gospel, and which they continued to act upon in 
revising the version of Romans, they still adhere to—namely, to give as 
accurate a translation of the sacred text in language as nearly conform- 
able as possible to the authorised English version. In the preface to this 
portion of their work they speak with confidence of the general correct- 
ness of the changes proposed by them, and state that as they proceed 

ith their revision they “discern more clearly where it is necessary to 
maintain a rigidly exact translation, and where to yield somewhat to the 
peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek, and to the requirements of English 
idiom.” The Epistles to the Corinthians have, it appears, offered more 
cifficulties to our revisers than the Epistle to the Romans, with which 
they last had todeal. In the Epistle to the Romans, they say, “the regular 
development of a sustained argument often placed in our hands a clue 
which we felt led us right in the particular translation ; but in these 
present Epistles, the variety of the topics, the profound doctrinal allusions, 
ever and anon emerging from what at first sight seem only answers to 
questions of little more than local interest, the personal reference, the 
vivid and half-indignant appeal, the fine-edged, though loving irony, the 
studied defence, and the sustained exhortation, all pass before the trans- 
lator in such rapid succession, and claim from him such varied powers of 
expression, that in respect to our own efforts we may well desire to 
express ourselves with diffidence. We may permit ourselves, however, 
still to hope that in most cases our changes will be found to have cleared 
up the meaning, and have rendered intelligible what before remained 
ambiguous or obscure.” What will strike every one upon comparing 
this revised version with that generally received, is the very few sub- 
stantial alterations that have been made in the latter, and the con- 
scientiousness with which the Five Clergymen have abstained from 
making any changes merely for change’ sake, preferring always “the 
cignified simplicity ” of the old version to anything they might themselves 
propose, unless when the former clearly misrepresented the sense of 
the original text. 

‘nica: a Story for a Sunday After: oon.—By the Author of “ Round 
the Fire.” (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A curious little child’s tale, rather 
pre-Raffaellite, both as to incidents and the four illustrations. Unica is 
a very good little girl, and Ernest is a very good little boy afflicted with 
blindness. The most curious feature in the story is, that the conclusion 
of many childish adventures is a kind of miniature love-match between 
these young people, one being still in frocks and frills, and the other not 
yet out of lay-down collars; which suggestively recalls to mind the 
admirable story of “The Boots” in the last but one Christmas number 
of Household Words. 

Veterinary Medicines : their Actions and Uses. With a copious Appendix 
of the Diseases of the Domesticated Animals. By Fixtay Dux, V.S. 
(Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Demand has called for a second edition of this excellent compen- 
cium of the veterinary materia medica—albeit a work somewhat too deeply 
scientific to be of much service to any other than professional practitioners. 
Since the appearance of the first edition in 1854 many improvements have 
been made in veterinary science, all of which have been carefully noted 
up and introduced into the volume. The author, pointing these out in 
his preface, especially directs attention to the chapters on Arsenic, 
Digitalis, Lead, Nux Vomica, and Valerian. 
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An Inquiry into the Origin and Intimate Nature of Malaria. By Tuomas 
Wizson, Esq. (Renshaw.)—This is a valuable contribution to a ques- 
tion which has long been, and still is, a problem to physiologists. In 
eleven brief chapters, Mr. Wilson has contrived to discuss the nature and 
history of epidemics, the sanitary defects in drainage, the sources of 
malaria—the bad or evil air—the law of decomposition, the action of the 
elements upon man, the knotty question of contagion, and the poisons 
which affect the human frame. His own theory of malaria is, that there is 
a poison or poisons floating in the lower strata of the atmosphere, derived 
from the decomposition of organic substances. Whether the difference in 
epidemic diseases arises from the difference between these poisons is a 
matter for further speculation; but Mr. Wilson is inclined to believe 
that the difference of action arises from peculiarities inherent to the 
patient. 

Illustrations of the Origin and Propagation of Certain Epidemic Diseases. 
By T. Herverr Barker, M.D. (‘T. Richards.)—Dr. Barker’s positior 
in the medical world is too high for any contribution from him to this 
important question to be lightly passed over. In these illustrations, 
which are reprinted from the Transactions of the Epidemiological 
Society, some valuable considerations are stated, illustrated by definite 
cases; and the result to which Dr. Barker has arrived, is that both the 
meteorologists and the contagionists are in the right. ‘Looking on,” 
says he, “without bias, I see them both correct in their special ways ; I 
see, in short, that the virus is necessary to the production of the disease, 
but that virus can only act during conditions of heat or cold, dryness or 
moisture, formidable to its development.” 

The Phytologist contains alist of rare and phenogamous plants and 
ferns found in the neighbourhood of Perth, and omitted from Dr. Lindsay's 
paper on the Perth Flora, published in the Phytologist some time back. The 
list contains nearly three hundred species. There are some botanical 
sketches in the Channel Islands, by Mr. John Lloyd; an article on 
Mural Plants, by Mr. George Jordan ; and a review of the Davies paper 
read before the British Association at Leeds, “On the Bryology of the 
Oolitic Hills of Yorkshire.” 

The Englishwoman’s Journal (Piper) refers with justifiable pride to the 
fact that Isa Craig, the Sappho of Sydenham, has been for some time 
past a contributor to its columns. The present number contains a pretty 
and somewhat Tennysonian ballad, entitled “The Brides of Quair.” 
Here are also two sensible, pro-feminine articles, upon “Colleges for 
Girls,” and “A Few Words about Actresses and the Profession of the 
Stage.” 

The Dictionary of Daily Wants. Vol. I. (Houlston and Wright).— 
The first volume of this useful little compilation is now finished, and the 
work will be completed in three. Considering the cheapness of the price, 
it is got up in a very creditable and superior manner. 

The Bench and the Bar: a Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent 
Lawyers. Parts I. and II. (Mason and Co.)—A similar series, with the 
subjects chosen from the ranks of another profession. Here the photo- 
graphs are better, because the originals have found it convenient to be 
photographed in London. The first is of the Lord Justice Knight Bruce, 
of whom the likeness is well preserved, although the artist has scarcely 
chosen the most characteristic aspect of his face. Those to whom the 
appearance of the Lord Justice is familiar will agree with us in stating 
that it is in profile that the remarkable shrewdness of his expression 
becomes especially prominent. The portrait of Vice-Chancellor Wood is 
much happier, albeit his Honour, with not a little of judicial coxcombry, 
has “sat for his picture” all attired as he is when at the opening of each 
term he goes to breakfast with the Lord Chancellor, with full-bottomed 
wig, lace bands and ruffles, embroidered gown, and the rest. Yet the 
kindly feeling, deep knowledge of the world, and remarkable “ long- 
headedness” of Sir W. P. Wood are very happily rendered in Mr. John 
Watkins’s capital photograph. 

The Church of England Photographic Portrait Gallery. Parts IIL.—V. 
(Mason and Co.}—Encouraged by the apparent success of other similar 
undertakings, and of the first number of the series before us, Mr. 
Mason has made four additions to his Church of England Gallery 
since we noticed his not very striking resemblance to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Part II. contains a portrait of the Rev. Danie! 
Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell, and Lothbury 
lecturer. Part IIL. gives Dr. Longley, Bishop of Durham ; Part LV., the 
Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds; and Part V., Dr. Chenevix Trench, the Dean 
of Westminster. As we have before observed, it is to be regretted that 
the photographs (which are by various hands) are not more carefully 
executed. It is true that the price is not very high, and that the margin 
of profit for the photographs after plates, paper, and chemicals are paid 
for, must be small; but such a photograph as the one of Dr. Hook is too 
faint, and very unpleasant in expression. 

Another volume of the “ Selections Grave and Gay,” from the works of 
Thomas De Quincey, has been issued by Messrs. Hogg and Sons, under 
the title of Classic Records Reviewed or Deciphered (pp.210). ‘The articles 
in the volume are upon “The Caesars,” “The Theban Sphinx,” “The 
Essenes,” and “ lius Lamia.”——We have also received a pamphlet Ou 
Localised Galvanism adapted to the Treatment of Paralysis and Muscular 
Contractions. «By R. M. Lawrence, M.D., pp. 164. (Renshaw.)—A clear 
and well-written treatise upon the physiological and pathological 
effects of galvanism locally applied.——7he Politics of Temperance, Nos. I. 
and IL., pp. 82. (Partridge.)—The first two numbers of a series of papers 
advocating temperance principles.—— Burns. (Longmans.)—One of the 
compositions spoken of by the Crystal Palace judges as evincing much 
power of thought and poetic culture, and fully meriting that encomium. 
——The Church of England Monthly Review. (Bell and Daldy.)——A new 
edition of The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)——On the Christian Duty of the British Government in India. By 
Abd-al-Wahid. (Williams and Norgate.)——The Parliamentary Companion 
for 1859. By Robert Dod. (Whittaker and Co.)—The twenty-seventh 
‘issue of one of the most useful and accurate manuals of reference ever 
published. The American Almanac. (Triibner and Co.)—A very com- 
plete and useful book of reference as to all matters connected with the 
United States. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 
Cy UPON SCANDAL! Fie upon it! exclaims a prudish 
world ; and yet this same world does like to dip quietly into the 
chronique scandaleuse, it does like to follow the windings of an intrigue, 
and it does like to participate in the gossip of refined sinners and to 
share their secrets. Ifcharity sometimes casts its cloak over human 
frailties and shortcomings, the world is never sorry when a rent is 
discovered in it—a small hole through which it can take a peep at 
that which in its virtuous moments it declares had better not be known. 
And it is not vulgar sin and vulgar sinners the world cares most about. 
It must be embroidered sin, sin in frills and rufiles, sin in satin and 
taffetas, sin in lavender and spikenard. The French memoir derives 
its pungency from this circumstance. But we forbear to dilate further 
upon this subject. We have to announce a work which cannot fail 
to be acceptable to lovers of this class of readers—a very universal 
vlass. About a century ago one Elie-Salomon-Francois Reverdil, 
who had a cousin at the court of Denmark, was invited by this 
cousin to take up his residence at Copenhagen, which he did, and 
where he taught mathematics to the youthful Danes of that capital. 
The cousin’s influence, in time, procured for Reverdil the appointment 
of preceptor to the young Prince Christian, afterwards Christian VII. 
This was in 1760, and from that date he appears to have commenced 
a journal, which he continued down to 1772 at least, in which he has 
recorded, with great seeming faithfulness, a variety of circumstances 
and facts which passed under his own notice. As preceptor to the 
Prince, and subsequently as privy-councillor to the King, and his 
“ reader ”—the sharer of his privacy, he had opportunities of seeing 
and knowing, which he did not fail to take advantage of. His journal, 
or memoirs, must consequently be regarded as of some historical value, 
and they certainly do fill up some unsatisfactory gaps in the history of 
the court of Denmark at a period when it was decidedly rotten. The 
madness of Christian VIL. or rather the cause of it, is a point which 
has never been satisfactorily known, perhaps never will be. Some have 
attributed it to a potion administered by his step-mother Julia, the wife 
of Frederic V., which had not the effect of destroving the body, 
but which had the effect of injuring the reason. There may have 
been, however, a latent disease of the brain which the treatment the 
young Prince was subjected to was well calculated to develop. When 
Reverdil was introduced to the Prince in 1760, he was twelve years 
old. The preceptor describes him at this age as being of a charming 
figure, lively, and capable of succeeding in any exercise in which hetook 
an interest. He spol 2 with e i 
languages required at Court—the Danish, French, and German. In a 
word, nobody, even the most familiar, saw him anything but the 
aniable youth from whom everything might be ex} ected when age 
should have a little cooled down his early ardour. The preceptor 
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further observes that if he was remarkable for his talent, he was not 
the less so for his defects liest indication, perhaps, he gave of 








a disordered reason was the desire to be physically hardy, to be 
invulnerable ; and this gift he soncht to obtain by magical agencies. 
One can well understand the desire of the poor Prince in this respect 
when he considers the treatment he received at the hands 
governor, Von Reventlow. The latter desired to 
with learning, and to accelerate the process was wont 
him, bruise his hands, and otherwise 
lessons were severe, and once he had to 1 
before the Court, which lasted four hours. Five 
] l i 1e Prince a demoralis 
only to the dissimulat ‘h covered it. In 1766 he was called to 
the throne, and then he gave rein to all the passions of a sensu 
and indulge ali the whimsies of a madman. But the interest of t 
memoirs in question lies less in the King than in the Kino’s favonrite, 
Struensee, who at this period enters upon the stage in the capacity of 
Court physician. Struensee was ambitious, and had the sagacity to 
discover how most easily and agreeably to gratify his ambition. 
Time, instead of abating the KUng’s malady, only strengthened it ; and 
it was not difficult for any one who had a new distraction to propose 
to get access to his person. Among otber means of removing his 
travel was suggested and adopted, and Struensee became 
the companion of his travels. The stranger was cautious, 
and it was not long before he obtained the entire confidence 
of the youthful monarch, and, without being a minister, and without 
the responsibilities of office, he exercised the greatest political power 
in the kingdom. It is difficult to conceive a more agreeable position 
for an ambitious man. Struensee was fond of women, and it was 
through women that he found the shortest road to the end he had 
proposed to himself. Reverdil writes: “It is pretended that he 
Imagined that it was necessary the King should have an apparent 
Mistress, whose lover he himself should really be. He had chosen to 
this effect a young and charming woman, animated by a veritable 
patriotism, but too republican to live at Court. This was Mme. de 
The diaison was speedily cemented and 


Gabell, born de Rosencrantz.” 
as speedily dissolved. Ministers and favourites appeared one day to 
Matilda, the young queen, had certitude of the 
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disappear the next. 
liaison with Mme. de Gabell, or, at all events. had her suspicions, and 
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her hatred of Struensee was intense. And here, if we were senti- 
mentally disposed, we might indulge in grave reflections on the 


mysteries of woman’s heart, but shall not be so silly. The Queen was 
ailing, was unhappy, was believed to be labouring under dropsy. 
The King advised her to consult his young physician; the Queen 
refused. The King commanded; the Queen reluctantly obeyed. 
Stuensee was introduced to Matilda. He was a better courtier than 
physician; he assured her that she had not dropsy, and that in ashor 
time he should cure her. His prescriptions were the most agreeable 
in the world to the young Queen—distractions, pleasures, exercise on 
horseback. It was not long before she was perfect in equitation, and 
sat on her palfrey the most graceful of all the Amazons of the North. 
Struensee was often the companion of her side: the physician was, 
no doubt, present to see that his remedies were duly taken. The 
feeling of dislike the Queen had entertained towards him, the favourite, 
was gradually wearing out; she was but eighteen; Struensee was 
young, graceful in person, engaging in speech. It really was not 
wonderful that she accepted his friendship. But, unfortunately, 
matters did not rest at this point, and friendship took another name. 
At a bal masqué the Queen dropped some compromising con- 
fessions, and a few days afterwards the two were reading together 
in the manner of Paola and Francesca, what book we know 
not; but “that day they read no more.” This intrigue happened 
in the spring of 1770, and then only it was they took precautions to 
conceal their meetings. Struensee played his part to admiration, 
and was no less successful in the King’s cabinet than in the 
lady’s bower. He was made a count and prime minister, and as he 
was not deficient in ability and was favourable to liberal reforms, he 
might have effected much good in the kingdom if his indolence and 
love of pleasure had permitted him. His star had culminated, and now 
it was to go down in darkness and blood. The Queen gave birth to a 
daughter, and, says Reverdil, “‘ whose father did not appear doubtful.” 
The Queen appeared to experience a kind of pleasure in compromising 
herself. She was not only imprudent, she was rash. There were 
whispers at court, and by the whispers were begotten spies, and the 
spies were women. They well knew when the Queen wore the scented 
garters given to her by him, and at what page, and in what volume, 
to find his portrait. They perceived that he had the passport of the 
palace; they knew that he had the key which gave admission to the 
boudoir of the Queen by a concealed door. They placed wax on the 
lock at night, and next morning the wax was found broken ; they 
sifted fine dust on the floor of the dark corridor, and they knew whose 
footsteps had left their traces in it. The whisper went beyond th 
walls of the palace; it went through Copenhagen at first as a vague 
rumour, then it gathered strength and consistency, and then was 
heard in the streets of Copenhagen the ominous ery, ‘* Down with 
the favourite!” Julia, the King’s step-mother, favoured the popular 
indignation, and it was she who obtained from the King the order for 
his arrest, which happened as he was coming from a ball. His fate is 
wellknown. He was tried by his enemies, and his sentence could no 
be doubtful. He was firm as long as he thought the Queen was safe ; 
but when he learned that she had been arrested, he made the most 
deplorable confessions. He made his peace with Heaven it is said, 
and let us hope so. The double favourite passed from the scaffold 
to his eternal home. The work we have had under notice is 
entitled, ‘* Struensee, ou la Cour de Copenhague (1760-1772) : 
Mémoires de Reverdil, Conseiller d’Etat du Roi Christian 
VII. publiées par Alexandre Roger.” The style is humble 
enough, but that we overlook in our eagerness to devour the nar- 
rative. 

The second volume of the “Correspondance de Napoléon I.,” by 
command of the Emperor Napoleon III. has made its appearance, 
embracing the correspondence from the 22nd of September, 1796, to 
the 19th of April 1797—from the opening of the siege of Mantua t 
the signature of the preliminaries of Léoben. The commission of 
editors appointed by the Emperor have rejected all letters of a | urely 
friendly or family character; but now and then a passage intrudes 
itself into an official despatch, betraying that underneath the uniform 
of the soldier there still beat the heart of a man who knew affection 
and friendship. His reports to the Directory are distinguished by 
clearness, conciseness, and purpose. ‘There is no waste of words, and 
in the bustle of the camp and under the urgency of circumstances 
he could still find time to record a deed of heroism or an act ot 
devotion. He reports, for example: ‘*A commander of hussars 
appeared before a squadron of the 9th regiment of dragoons, and with 
one of those fanfaronnades common to the Austrians, called out to the 
regiment ‘Surrender!’ Citizen Duvivier caused the regiment to halt, 
and to the commander cf the hussars, exclaimed, ‘If you are a brave 
man, come and take me!’ The two bodies halted, and the two chiefs 
gave an example of those combats so pleasantly related by Tasso. 
The commander of the uhlans received two sabre-wounds. The 
troops then charged, and the uhlans were made prisoners.” Again : 
** A soldier carried away by the current, was on the point of being 
drowned when a woman of the 51st threw herself into the water, swam 
to him and saved him. I have caused a gold collar to be prepared 
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for her, to which will be suspended a civic crown with the name of the 
soldier she has saved.” 

The late M. de Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction, founded a 
prize to reward the author of the most remarkable work on any branch 
of human knowledge which should appear in the interval of three 
years. The value of the prize is thirty thousand of franes (1,200 ), 
payable by thirds on the renewal of each year. The five Academies 
award the prize, but it is thought that a change will be made so as to 
constitute the of the eldest—the French Academy—the 
judges. The award will shortly be ma 
there are already numerous candidates in poetry, history, ph 
the romance, and the drama. Theology even has placed herself in 
the ranks, and the report runs that M. Cousin has promised to cause 
the laurels to fall on the Abbé Gratry, priest of the Oratory, author 
of * Logique de la Connaissance de Dieu,” and of “ La Connaissance 
del’'Ame.” The rumour further runs that M. Cousin has fear of the 
Index, and hence the favour he extends to M. Gratry, hoping to ward 
off the Papal blow. Better (think some) be in purgatory than in the 
Index. 
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It was M. Granier de Cassagnac who, a few months ago, appeared 
I 








as a great literary reformer, as the champion of a pure literature, who 
emitted the war-cry, ‘A bas l’orgie,” and who pledged himself 

battle with the peccant romance and drama. He has just given us 
‘6a Reine des Prairies,” by way, we suppose, of showing how a 


fiction ought to be written. The “ Queen of the Prairies,” 
sequence, is very virtuous, very sentimental, and very 
It is cast in the antique model, and, i 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF SHELLEY. 
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(Shelley 


ey : g At ‘elle, a Biographical 
ovel.) By Witnerm Hamm. 2nd Edition, Leipsic: Theodor 

Thomas. 
sEASING features of the age we live in 


( NE OF THE MOST P 

is its tendency to rehabilitate great men hitherto misunderstood, 
and vindicate reputations unjustiy decried. The extent to which here- 
ditary nonsense about Mahomet and Oliver Cromwell has been dis- 
pelled for ever is refreshing to contemplate ; and Lola Montes, too, 
awaits her apotheosis. But no celebrity has been more triumphantly 
vindicated than Cormoran, It is now discerned how pro- 
digiously that colossal genius was in advance of his age when he 
expressed his intention of ‘‘ making bread ” 
process of * grinding bones.” We should be afraid to estimate the 
amount of literary bread that is nowadays prepared in no other 
manner; but are very confident that, were there no dead authors, 
there would be few live ones 
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How many dunces, incapable of pro- 
ucing anything of their own unprovocative of utter derision, acquire 
cash and notoriety by remorselessly mangling the dead in memoirs, lec- 
tures, and criticisms! To have known a distineuished author is like 
owning a Victoria placer—a letter from him is as a diamond from 
Golconda—to have but seen him in the street may be made to dis- 
charge a tailor’s bill, or even a milliner’s. 
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No father of a family per- 
y his sons if he fail to bring at least one up as a 
literary ghoul or a biographical vampire. How assured should we 
feel as to the fut ir own interesting progeny could we but 
bequeath a popular novelist among them, or even a geologist apiece ! 
We do not quarrel with this civilised cannibalism—first, because 
whatever is, is right; secondly, because there i 
brazen fronts and empty purses; and, thirdly, 1 should we 
ourselves ever be so unfortunate as to attain celebrity, nothing can 
prevent our taking refuge in the cellar, abjuring all correspondence, 
and making our few walks abroad in the society of 2 Mount St. Ber- 
nard’s dog. We know, moreover, from the “ Arabian Nights,” what 
befell Amine’s husband for his interference with chouls, and it must 
be a matter of weighty concern indeed that prevails on us to brave the 
risk and unpleasantness of following his example, An outrage, how- 
ever, on the memory of the greatest of modern English poets does 
appear to us such a matter. i 7 : 
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No career, no remains, are better ad upted for the nourishment of 
critical and biographical parasites than Percy Bysshe Shelley’s. Had 
he never indited a line of verse, still the’ heroic. romantic, adven- 
turous life, so turbulent and yet so symmetrical, so isolated and vet so 
mightily influential upon the lives of millions, 
its joys and sorrows all ordinary experience 
would have evoked the most fascinated interest from the poetical, the 
most serious study from the earnest and contemplative temperament. 
Had, on the other hand, the author of the “ Revolt of Islam” lived 
immured like Trenck or Caspar Hauser, his works would have supplied 
all the critics of the world with matter for disquisition till the end of 
time. When, however, the spells of an adventurous career and a 
splendid genius unité in the same personality, the philanthropist may 
well rejoice in the thought that unborn generations of scribblers are 
comfortably provided for. The Shelley literature is already exten- 
sive, the number of interesting particulars it comprises is nowise 
small, and the worthless character of the vehicle in which these have 
been transmitted will excite no indignation from him who reflects 
what a mass of oysters must decompose before Belinda can match her 
snowy neck with the pearls of Ceylon. It is only when a deliberate 
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attempt at misrepresentation is perpetrated that we feel called upon to 
adopt the language of indignant censure—a tone never more 
righteously provoked by any man than by the author of the book 
before us, Herr Wilhelm Hamm. 
No appreciative student of Shelley will be surprised to learn that 
Epipsychidion ” is the poem which has furnished this writer with an 
opportunity of perverting the life and character of the poet. Not 
one of all his pieces shines with so marvellous and unearthly a beauty. 
Compared with it, the production of other poets seem as gas-lamps to 
the moon, or sober packhorses beside a bounding antelope. The 
splendour of diction, ravishment of versification, irresistible torrent 
of emotion, and sublime elevation of thought, so conspicuous in all 
Shelley’s writings, are here refined to their quintessence, and exalted 
to an eminence “ where eagles dare not soar.” The obvious result is 
that the poem is utterly removed from the cognisance of ordinary 
minds; a full appreciation of its beauties would require a second 
Shelley ; and, were it not for the very thin nucleus of reality around 
which the splendours of poetry are gathered like light around the 
crust of a star, most would pass it by as simply unintelligible. Shelley 
knew this, and proved his knowledge by limiting its circulation to the 
cwvsrx—even these, he says, could make nothing of it. If we may 
credit Medwin, not a copy was sold, A passage, however, in one of 
Beddoes’s letters proves that he had read it, and no reader of * Deatl 
Jest Book” will be in doubt as to his opinion. Since his time it has 
not wanted intelligent, and therefore enthusiastic critics, and now 
generally serves as the touchstone whereby Shelley's truest admirers 
test the claims of those who would be thought to share their appre- 
ciation of their favourite 

It isnot, therefore, very surprising that Herr Hamm should have blun- 
dered ludicrously and lamentably over this most original work of the 
most original of poets, and (had we not ground for accusing him of some- 
thingstill worse) we should blame him less for the crudeness and absurdity 
of his notions than his rashness and folly in ventingthem, To explain 
how his so doing could hurt anybody but himself, we must inform 
those among our readers who may be unacquainted with the ‘ Epi- 
psychidion ” that it is a poetical apotheosis of love, to whose glowing 
raptures everything else that we know of on the subject is as the 
ineffectual paling of a glow-worm’s fire to the resplendent kindling of 
the sun. And the reason is that these matchless strains are not 
evoked by any limitable or private affection, but by the poet’s un- 
dimmed perception and intense worship of that abstract Love by 
which all such exist and in which they are comprehended, even as 
every imaginable modification of colour exists potentially in the 
primary rays. A brief quotation will render this clear to every- 
body : 
There was a Being whom my spirit oft 
Met on its vision’d wanderings, far aloft, 
In the clear golden prime of my youth's 

dawn, 
Upon the es of sunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountains, and the 
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Of the sweet kisses which had lull’d them 
there, 

Breathed but of her to the enamour’d air ; 

And from the breezes whether low or 
loud, 


And from the rain of every passing cloud, 
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caves And from the singing of the summel! 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-like waves birds, 
Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous | And from all sounds, all silence. In the 




















floor words ; ; 
Paved her light steps; on an imagined | Of antique verse and high romance—in 

shore, form, 
Under the grey beak of a promontory, Sound, colour, in whatever checks that 
She met me, robedin such exceeding glory _ storm : r, 
Chat I beheld her not. In solitudes Which with the shatter’d present chokes 
Her voice came to me through the the past ; ; 

whisp’ring woods, And in that best philosophy, whose taste 


And from the fountains, and the odours Makes this cold common hell, our! 











dee p aoom 
Of flowers, which, like lips murm’ringin | As glorious as a fiery martyrdom : 
their sleep Her spirit was the harmony of truth. 


The absurdity of supposing verses like these addressed to any mo1 tal 
must at once strike every reader of the slightest poetical insight, and 
Shelley’s own positive “assurance might have been spared. ‘The 
assurance and the common sense of the matter, however, are alike 
thrown away upon Herr Hamm, or rather trampled upon in his rush 
afterreaders and florins. Because the poem, longsilently maturingin the 
depths of the poet’s soul, was at lengthcalled into being by the domestic 
tragedy of Emilia Villani (for which see Medwin)—because Shelley has 
immortalised this hapless and beautiful creature by giving her name to 
the essential Love he sings, the German chooses to regard the whole 
divine work as the outbreathing of a commonplace and guilty passion. 
This should surely be enough; and, in sooth, it would be impossible t 
find a more conspicuous instance of the way in which dulness and per- 
versity will manage to convert sublimity to meanness, and purity to 
debasemevt. Nor can we at first imagine a more odious spectacle 
than the memory of the dead outraged, the feelings of survivors 
lacerated, the noblest productions of genius perverted, and the ten 
derest of unions defamed, to fill the pockets of a literary adventurer. 
Still, all this might be the effect of mere stupidity. But when we 
Herr Hamm maintaining his interpretation by the deliberate fabrica 
tion of a string of particulars every one of which he knows to be utter'y 
false, we are compelled to form a very different judgment. And when 
we find these inventions impudently supported by the supposititious 
testimony of Mrs. Shelley!—Mrs. Shelley who never breathed a 
syllable, or penned a line, or thought a thought of her husband un- 
prompted by the spirit of the purest love and most boundie 
trust—then, indeed, we utterly lose patience. Words eanno 
express, pen cannot set down, the disgust we feel at this most 
nauseous episode in the whole revolting history of literary vam- 
pirism., 
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AMERICA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, February. 
N EXCEEDINGLY SPIRITED CONTROVERSY has been main- 
L tained in the columns of several of our literary, and even of other 
journals, during the last month or two, with that vexrata questio, * runa- 
ways eyes” in Juliet’s soliloquy, as its text. The discussion took its rise 
from the publication of a work entitled the “ Stratford Gallery,” which 
appeared in November, from the pen of Mrs. J. W. Palmer, of this city. 
The work consisted in commentaries on the 
Shakspere, and the authoress contrived to treat even this well-worn 
subject with a large degree of freshness, and much ingenious, womanly 
criticism. Her interpretation of the passage, 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Nig! 
That runaways eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalked of and unseen. 


it, 


in which she follows, although I believe unconsci: 
Douce, has given rise to multitude of suggestions and interpretations. It 
is truly amusing to follow the series as it successively pullulates in 
the daily newspapers. Alpha would turn “ runaways” into sun-dazed, 
because r is next to s, and a is very much like d; Omega thinks 
it is rumour, and Phi Chi is convinced that Romeo is the word; while 
Psi insists that “runaways” is perfectly correct, and only doubts 
whether it applies to Romeo, to Juliet, or to both. Few of the disputants 
appear to take into account the palpitating passion of the context, or to 
grasp the idea that the very simplest expression is that which is most 
likely to issue from the lips of the expectant bride in that wild moment ; 
but Mrs. Palmer, with a woman’s sympathetic nature, regrets the 
Tennysonian epithets which have been substituted for “runaways,” 
clings to that word so expressive of Juliet’s situation, and interprets 
“wink” with rest, supporting her version with a passage from 
‘“‘ Hamlet,” act ii., sc. 2, in which Polonius uses the word in precisely that 
signification. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke has prepared for the Appletons, of this city, 
an edition of Shakspere, founded on Dyce’s, with additional notes, and a 
Shaksperean glossary of her own; while Little, Brown, and Co., of 
Boston, are bringing out a very handsome edition, prepared by Richard 
Grant White, already known by his work, “Shakspere’s Scholar.” The 
severe manner in which the first instalment of “ White’s Shakspere ” 
was handled by one of your contemporaries created an excitement here 
almost equal to any that a “British outrage on our glorious flag” could 
produce. There was a whirlwind (nothing less) of indignation, agitating 
the leaves of newspapers and magazines for at least nine days, when a 
new excitement was produced by some other agency. 

An institution, most excellent in all its features, and yet, to the best of 
my recollection, unknown in England, is the American “ Mercantile 
Library” system. IfI briefly sketch the origin and character of the New 
York Mercantile Library, the outline will serve for that of every other city 
in which one exists. Some thirty years ago, half a dozen young merchants 
and mercantile employés associated themselves in a species of club, each 
member contributing a few books from his own stock, and a small room was 
taken where the little fraternity met of an evening. By slow degrees the 
band became enlarged, donations and bequests came in, and after a few 
years the Legislature of the State chartered the society as the “ New York 
Mercantile Library Association.” They were permitted to buy and sell 
land or other property to a certain amount, to elect a president and 
directors annually, and to form their own bye-laws for the admission 
of new members. At present the association owns a large and hand- 
some building “up-town,” a library of 50,000 volumes, and a large 
amount of funded property. By payment of three dollars annually, any 
person engaged in mercantile pursuits can become a member of the 
association (persons otherwise engaged pay five dollars), has the right of 
voting for the Board of Management, and is entitled to the use of the 
library, of taking one book at a time to his home, and of frequenting the 
reading-room, where several hundred newspapers, in a dozen different 
languages, and all the principal periodicals of Europe and America are to 
be found. In Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, &c., insti- 
tutions precisely similar exist; and the members of all have further 
opportunities of improvement in the shape of instruction in various 
languages and sciences, which are afforded to them by the principle of 
association at a reduced cost. The Philadelphian Mercantile Library 
has recently signalised itself, however, by a resolution of the directors to 
exclude from their periodical list the Westminster Review, in consequence 
of the publication of the article entitled “The Decline of Protestantism.” 
This attempt at arrogating expurgatorial power is severely condemned by 
the press, which is ever ready to occupy itself with such matters. 

Boston was lately the scene of a new sensation for the musical 
world—and Boston, it is well known, is the only city in the Union 
where good music is appreciated or bad music condemned. Mr. 
Robert Stoepel, a young German composer of much apparent talent, 
has produced a work which he has had in preparation during more 
than two years—a symphony based on Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” 
The difficulties inherent to such an enterprise are sufficient to appal 
an ordinary composer. Few readers of the poem ean lay it down 
without a sensation of drowsiness produced by the monotonous flow of 
easy lines, as soft and lifeless as a jet of honey from a silver fountain. 
The poem is pitched in one key ; and whether we read of the Smoking of 
the Peace Pipe, or the Wooing of Minnehaha, or the Blessing of the Corn- 
fields, we are still penetrated by one soothing, narcotic influence, as if 
old Nokomis were rocking us in Hiawatha’s cradle, or Pahpukkeewis 
fumigating us with the pipe of peace. Then again, to adapt Indian music 
to these words, descriptive of Indian life, would be to introduce most 
intolerable discord to the sage. Fancy a Crow or Blackfoot war-whoop 
introduced into the Fight with Mudjekeewis! or the nasal drone of an 
Ojibway scored for the Cradle Song! Mr. Stoepel, nevertheless, has 
grappled with, and, in my opinion, triumphantly overcome, these and 
other difficulties. He has selected portions only for musical illustrations, 


female characters of 


usly, the version of 


! 


and such portions as afforded the greatest scope for variation and enliven- 
ment. The “ Peace Pipe” opens his symphony; and the heavy puffing of 
the pipe, the long-drawn breaths of the silent councillors, the dim 
of the smoke, until it ‘breaks against 


and cloudy “rising, rising, rising ” 


( tas 
the heaven,” are successively shadowed forth by instrumental effects. In 
a similar manner other portions of the poem are treated, including a 
very beautiful barcarole, based on the “ Building of the Canoe,” and a 
most weird and fantastic composition, the “ Ravens’ Chorus,” in which 
the ravens mock the incantations of Minnehaha, and croak their malignant 





defiance of his magic. The instrumentation of the symphony was very 
rior, and detracted considerably 
from Mr. Stoepel’s success, which nevertheless is fully acknowledged. 
The connecting portions of the poem were read by his wife, née Matilda 

Teron, well known here as an actress of much ability. The attractions 
of the performance were such as to induce several New Yorkers to make 
the journey of more than 200 miles to Boston, expressly to be present on 
the occasion. 

Fanny Kemble, who, by the way, is reading Shakspere h 
published a volume of poems at Boston, which I have not t 
to examine. They are spoken of with commendation tf f 
critics, however, and, to jud d portions, it would appea 
justifiably. Yet her merit rather lies in passionate or energetic expres- 
sion of thought elsewhere ved, and in chromatic treatment of 
descriptive passages, than in vividity of imagination, or in original 
design. I have just glanced ata little volume of poems recently issued 
here by arising young poet, T. B y Aldrich by name, which form a 
curious contrast to the writings of Mrs. Kemble. His imagination runs 
riot in a sea of golden voluptuousness, of fantastic epithet, and Oriental 
mellowness of rhyme. One is perpetually reminded of the Persian 
ghazl—or, still more, of Tennyson’s “ Haroun al Raschid”—in reading 
Mr. Aldrich’s poetry. His “Babie Bell, and other Poems,” indeed, are 
Tennyson’s, without Tennyson’s depth of thought. ‘ Large-eyed houris” 
stare you out of countenance; “ Round white arms” strangle you with 
overmuch embracing; and you are positively palled with kisses from 
“ Lips as red as roses.” Yet Mr. Aldrich gives token of a mind capable 
of writing more masculine than this Sybaritic sweetness ; and, perchance, 
when the effervescence of his fervid fancy is dissipated, a clear, creating 
intellect will see the light. 

A somewhat barren résumé this; yet what is there to say? 
lishers are resting on their oars after the heavy holiday pull; and it 
will be some few weeks before they give way with a cargo worth men- 
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Oriern oF THE Bowre Kyire.--A letter of Colonel James Bowie's states 
that the first knife of the kind was fashioned under his directions, and designed 
for use as a hunting knife, and made with unusual thickness in the back, to have 
the benefit of a cleaving cut. Col. Bowie had terrible encounters, but he is said 
to have been a man of gentle manners and not quarrelsome. 

An InGEentous ADVERTISEMENT.—That of two well-known public entertainers 
and a Russian nobleman, which appeared the other day, was not a bad one; 
but the following, clipped from an American paper, beats all that we have ever 
met with in that way: “A curious individual has been into a mathemtaical 
and physiological calculation, and gives us, as the result of his investigations, 
the following facts: A man, to wear all the pants made, on ave 
C. A. Collins in a day, in such a way that the waist of one pair shall just touc 
h le to wear at th 
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the bottoms of another pair, must be 120 feet tall. To be abl 

same time (put on and in the same manner), all those made by Mr. C. in a ye: 
a man must be 37,560 feet, or somewhat over 7 miles tall. That beats Goliah 
is located at 203, Washington- 


2. 


and almost equals the comet’s tail. Mr. C. 
street.” : : 

Dr. FrRANKuLIN’s UNCLE A Poet.—A correspondent of the American His- 
torical Magazine giving an account of some MSS. of the Franklin family lately 
discovered, adds some specimens of the poetical talent possessed by Benj 
Franklin, a silk dyer of London, after whom this great American statesman was 
named. One of these is a capital piece of autobiographic commonplace: 

In seventeen hun ‘head we anchored first, 

Of August's calends twenty- the first house, grass, ap] 
Bound for America unseen, ind there with cyder quench’d m t, 
On board Nantucket sloop I fixt. Good as from apples they could draw. 
We lanced forth on the abyss, But unto Boston we were bound, 








lred and fifteen, At Mart 





















And oft beheld great wonders there, On Lord's day ere I saw that place, 
Where nought but sky and water is; And e a dear, kind brother found, 
And only sun and stars appear. Blest with a wife and num’rous race. 
October seventh or eighth we made Four years they did me kindly t 
Distant discovery of Cape Codd, it noe employment did presez 
At this good news we were all glace, Vhich was to me a burden great, 
And I gave thanks unto my God. 1 could not be to their 


F.R.S.—The following capital story respecting the meaning of these im- 
portant (and to foreigners) cabalistic initials, is told in the last number of 
Titan. It appears that a certain United Statesman of eccentric habits acquired 
great notoriety from his fondness for oysters and other testaceous delicacies. 
This worthy was in the habit of writing after his name, whether upon his card 
or in the visitors’ book at hotels, the mysterious letters F.R S.: “ One morni 
a newly come English gentleman, of middle age and grave aspect, was look 
2 He was struck by the mysterious letters, as every 01 


over the list of arrivals. 
else had been. ‘F.R.S.,’ muttered he; ‘it can’t be! yet there the letters are 
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Who would have thought it?’ The clerk was called up, and requested to ex~ 
plain. He knew nothing more than that one of the boarders and lodgers ba 1 
put his name down with that handl ‘Show him to me!’ said the 
Englishman eagerly. ‘There he goes now, sir,’ said the clerk, pointing to our 


hero. The next moment ‘Old Shell’ felt his hand grasped by another hand, 
whilst his arm went through a rapid and vigorous motion, familiarly known as 
the ‘pump-handle action.’ It was the Englishman; his face beaming with 
et you, sir! Had not the slightest idea of seeing 
of the water! When were youa member? My 
memory is so defective ’—‘ Member of what?’ said ‘Old Shell,’ half surprised, 
half angry. ‘ Ob, don’t be so modest, my dear sir !"—‘ Modest! the deuce! What 
society ?-—' No bashfulness, now! You are a Fellow, I know.’—‘ Dash my 
buttons, stranger !’ exclaimed ‘ She thoroughly indignant ; ‘do you ca ] me a 
fellow 2?’—‘ Fellow of the Royal Society, sir. You mistake my meaning. [Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London.’—‘I am no Londoner, man; I come from down 
South, 7 do. I aman oyster-man, I am.’—‘ Why, what on earth does F.R.S. 
mean then, attached to your name?’ said the astonished Englishman, s¢ ience and 
surprise beaming from his. countenance. ‘ Well, stranger, I don’t care if I do 
tell you! You see I like oysters, Ido; and F.R.S. means adzackly nothing more 
nor less than Fried, Roasted, and Stewed!’ ” 





cordiality. ‘* Delighted to m 
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THE DRAMA. 


er actual new pieces we must seek the 


the real theatrical event of the week we must 
refer to the Adelphi, the return of a genuine 
comedian being of more substantial importance 
han the production of two new melodramas. 
Mr. Wright, after a long, and as many supposed 


t 
h 

final, cessation from acting, reappeared on 
Monday night, in Mr. Mark Lemon’s farce of 
** Welcome Little Stranger,” probably there 
being supposed to be a funny allusion to the 
little stranger of the piece and the great stranger 
who had returned to the stage. However this 
may be, Mr. Wright did 
heartily greeted by a much fuller house than we 
have lately seen here. His illness has undoubt- 
edly been severe, and he comes back to us cer- 
tainly somewhat of a wiser and sadder, or rather 
graver man, that is to say, his acting is much 
subdued; and so highly was it formerly coloured, 
that in returning with less ruddle on his 
vis comica he still appears in admirable health 
and sufficing strength. In truth, Mr. Wright is 
a much better actor than his most boisterous 
admirers suppose. It is a vulgar axiom that the 
piece which produces the most tears is the finest 
tragedy, and that the actor who produces the 
most boisterous mirth is the best comedian. But 
neither laughter nor tears are a test of intellect ; 
and the delight of the intellect is very often not 
manifested in extremes. Grief and laughter are 
both compatible with the highest efforts of 
dramatic or poetic genius, but they are by no 
means the test of it. Fewer tears are drawn by 
“Lear” and “Romeo and Juliet” than by 
“ Black-eyed Susan” or “ Victorine.” Character 
is the foundation of high dramatic acting as it is 
of writing; and it is the just delineation of this 
which makes the distinction between a mounte- 
bank andan actor. Mr. Wright has naturally a 
fine eye for character and a strong sense of 
humour, and had he kept more closely to these 
manifestations he would have had a sounder, 
though probably not a more extensive reputa- 
tion. It is because he possesses these higher 
qualities, and from a keen remembrance of the 
pleasant sensations his humour affords, that he 
was so cordially received on Monday by all parts 


c 





gallery. It was felt that we had again before us 
a strong decisive artist, who knows how to dwell 
on the minutest touches of character without 
weariness, who is confident of his audience and 
himself, and who therefore carries us on with a 
sense of certainty of success, and a glow of 
hilarity that less practised and less licensed 
mg can never impart. It is to be hoped that 


{[r. Wright has completely recovered his health | 


and strength, and will afford us yet many years 
of enjoyment. 

The bill at this theatre has been greatly 
strengthened, not only by the restoration of Mr. 
Wright, but by the reproduction of the drama of 
‘Masks and Faces,” in which Mr. Webster 
resumed his original part of 77ip/et, the author, 
actor, and painter. Mrs. Mellon was the Peg 
Woffington, Miss Simms, Mrs. Vane, and Mrs. 
Billington, Kitty Clive. On the whole, the 
glittering, though not very substantial, comedy 
was done full justice to. 2 
Art the Lyceum, on Wednesday, Mme. Celeste 
in taking her benefit completely remodelled the 
bill; producing a new melodrama in three 
acts, entitled “The Last Hope,” and also re- 
producing an old Drury Lane piece, “The 
Child of the Wreck,” containing a pantomimic 
part, entitled “‘ Maurice, a Dumb Boy.” “The 
Last Hope” is an evident adaptation of a Porte 
St.-Martin piece, of no very recent creation we 
should say. The heroine is an amiable sister, 
Marie (Mme. Celeste); the hero, a repulsive 
scoundrel, Pierre (Mr. Emery). It is divided 
into three acts, and seven years elapse between 
the first and second acts, so that Afarie appears 
as a maid, wife, and mother, and is several times 
in danger of appearing as a widow, her husband, 
Alfred (Mr. G. Murray), being torn from her by a 
gang of pirates, of whom one of the leaders is Pierre, 
her own brother. Of course the agony of the hus- 
band being torn from her is not sufficiently moving, 


reappear, and was | 


of the well filled house—from the stalls to the | 


| so her child is to be wrenched away also, and also 


| by her brutal brother. 


| brute he had to enact. 
| taken by mistake an over dose of an opiate, 


| intended for her brother, had an opportunity of 


| producing one of those physiological represen- 
| tations which the great French actresses seem 
| peculiarly to delight in. She was as real and as 
ghastly as the lovers of the extremest actuality 
| could desire. There was a very double-distilled 
villain in the piece called Michall, performed 
most emphatically by Mr. Fitzjames, who seemed 
to delight in wickedness for its own sake, and 
} whose passion for crime seemed to be only ex- 
| ceeded by his passion for dress, he appearing in 
| at least half a dozen different costumes. Benefit 
| pieces have a kind of exemption from minute 
| criticism, so we shall only record that the audience 
| were perfectly satisfied with “The Last Hope,” 
| though we did not share that feeling. The author 
| being loudly called for, Mr. Oxenford bowed from 
| @ private box. 





{ 
| Ox Monday we were called to the Surrey Theatre, 
| to witness the reappearance of Mr. Creswick in 
| an historical and romantic play, in three acts, 
| by F. Phillips, Esq., author of ‘A Bird in the 
| Hand,’ &., entitled ‘Cromwell.’” As may be 
| supposed, the play is far more romantic than 
historical. The great usurper is delineated in 
the last year but one of his life, and at the time 
| the Royalist plots thickened against him, and his 
| mighty intellect is principally shown in personally 
defeating a plot of Ormond’s against his life, and 
in which he supposes his son Richard is involved. 
| As no one has ever done justice to the great 
| republican leader, in novel, poem, or history 
| (unless Waller’s eulogy be an exception), it is not 


Here, however, the heart 
of the dramatist has relented, and the villain is 
Lyceum and the Surrey Theatres, but for | softened by the caresses of the little creature— 
| artless we cannot say, because there is nothing 
| that we have ever seen that appears so artificial 
| as achild on the stage. This piece of relenting 
was nicely rendered by Mr. Emery, who all 
| through contrived to give a character to the 
Mme. Celeste also having 


SCIENCE, &. 


| museums and other institutions of the fine arts in 
| Rurope. Immediately afterwards Mr. Digby Wyatt 
received from the Chairman, J. J. Scoles, Esq., per- 
mission to invite me to address the meeting. then 
did so, in terms plain and respectful, aud had the 
pleasure to receive their almost unanimous applause. 
I heartily expressed to the meeting my thanks for 
their generous welcome, and stated to them tbat I had 
received a warm reception on the evening on which I 
had delivered my lecture at the Society of Arts, the 
19th of January, when Sir Charles Eastlake, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, was in the chair. I 
stated that I had been authorised by his Excel- 
lency the Minister of State, to invite British 
artists to send their works to the exhibition at 
Paris, which will take place in April next. I made 
a few remarks upon the improvements that had 
been executed in Paris within the last few years, 
by the genius of the Emperor of the French. These 
remarks were received with the most distinguished 
favour. After what had taken place at the above 
meeting, I was much astonished to read in the 
Building News of the 11th, and the Builder of the 
12th inst., a report of what occurred at the meeting 
of British Architects of the 7th inst. My official 
mission by the government of France was doubted. 
I cannot think that a body of enlightened artists, 
such as compose the Royal Institute of British Atchi- 
tects, would intentionally do me an injury after 
having conferred on me an honour, My official 
character has for its object the study of art through- 
out Europe. I show the documents by which I am 
accredited to all those who have aright toinspect them. 
They have been seen by his Excellency Marshal the 
Dukeof Malakoff, the French Ambassador ; Sir Charles 
Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy; P. Le 
Neve Foster, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Arts ; 
and Digby Wyatt, Esq., one of your secretaries. 








to be wondered that Mr. Phillips prefers the | 


| melodramatic to the historic development of the 


great warrior-statesman ; and places him as a | 


sentinel makes him personally defeat his nume- 
rous foes. He also shows him domesticated, and 
| allows a freedom of discussion on the part of his 
| family, who seem to be all stanch Royalists, 
| that shows a smoothness of temper hardly com- 
| patible with the fretful and fearful state of the 
| last years of his existence. The history part 
| consists of some very glowing eulogies by Crom- 
| well on his own victories, not couched in the 
| language of the speeches handed down to us—full 
of Puritan devotion; but sufficiently boastful, 
even to a foreshadowing of the statue to be set up 
| to him in the new Houses of Parliament. We 
| regret to say that the historic portion of the 
| drama by no means created the enjoyment or 
| fervour in the audience which its comic portion 
| elicited. A chaplain about to be forcibly married 
to‘an amorous old woman whom he hates, afforded 
no end of delight; and Mr. Widdicomb, as a 
roaring fanatic, was rapturously applauded. The 
scenery and dresses are good and appropriate, 
and the piece was successful; but the oft- 
recurring query rose to us on the fall of the 
curtain, how is it that the extravagant and the 
artificial are always expensively supported in a 
theatre, instead of the truthful and the real ? 
Surely something like the facts of character and 
| circumstance would be more interesting than 
the fustian and falsehood generally substituted. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
\ THEOPHILE SILVESTRE has addressed 
i¥ie the following letter to the Chairman of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects: ‘'Sir,— In 
compliance with the repeated invitations of Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, one of the secretaries of the Royal Institute 


January, a meeting of that Institute, at 16, Lower 
Grosvenor-street. Mr. Digby Wyatt introduced me 
to the meeting, and stated that I had been appointed 
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of British Architects, I attended, on the 24th of | 


Although my official title has been mentioned by 
nearly every paper in London, I am still ready to 
submit it tu the inspection of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to whom I trust, Mr. Chairman, 
you will be good enough to communicate this letter. 
—I have the honour to remain, &c., THEOPHILE 
SILVESTRE.”’ 

The town of Malines has resolved to ornament the 
inner court of its town house with the statues of 
celebrated fellow-citizens. For this purpose it has 
commissioned the sculptor Royer, Director of the 
Academy of Amsterdam, to execute a colossal statue 
of the painter Michael Conie (1497-1592). This 
painter was born at Malines, and has often beeu 
termed the Raffaelle of Flanders. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


j}XPERIENCE and reflection tell us that the 

4 present generation is, in a musical sense, very 
far in advance of that which has passed away. There 
are but few observers now so sceptical as to dispute 
the validity of such an assertior, and there is no 
reasoner capable of overturning it. The programmes 
put forth by the leading concert-giving companies 
during the past week, and the support received by 
them in consequence, put all conjecture to flight. 
On Saturday the Crystal Palace Company had a 
fuller attendance than we remember witnessing since 
the introduction of ‘‘ Winter Concerts.” Mme. 
Catherine Hayes was the only vocalist, yet so suc- 
cessful were her efforts that the directors announced 
a repetition for the succeeding concert before the one 
in question was concluded. Mme. Hayesselected the 
scena and aria from “ Puritani”—“ Qui la voce,” and 
the Irish melody ‘The harp that once thro’ Tara’s 
halls.” It is scarcely necessary to state that in these 
instances she created unbounded delight and admira- 
tion. A symphony of Beethoven’s (No. 3) ‘‘ Eroica” 
opened the concert. This, it is pretty well known, 
is one of the great composer’s most elaborately de- 
veloped works,and it was most effectively given. There 
was a precision and an energy in the allegro movement 
that betokened thetraining to which the band bad been 
subjected, while the varieties of light and shade in the 
finale were expressed with a delicacy of tint and a 
minuteness of detail worthy of all commendation. The 
‘Marcia Funebra,” remarkable as being the most 
sublime adagio in the nine symphonies, was played 
with wonderful effect. In the scherzo, which is 
extremely difficult, for some of the wind instruments 
especially, there was no hitch of any kind ; but all 
went on as well as the most critical could desire. 
Mendelssohn's fine ‘concert overture,” rendered in 
English, The calm sea and prosperous voyage,” is 


| now becoming familiar, but it is one of those things 


that gain by repetition. With Goethe’s poem for a 
key, it fills the mind with fresh and cheerful images, 
and none of Mendelssohn’s works are more remark- 
able for sweet and graceful harmony than this. Ros- 


by the Minister of State and of the Household of his | sini’s spirited overture to ‘‘ Semiramide” provoked a 


Majesty the Emperor of the French to inspect the ‘ long and boisterous applause. A solo for violoncello, 
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by Mr. Horatio Chipp, was remarkable rather for the 


command that the performer had attained over seem- 


ingly intractable passages, than for the real music | 
that was brought out of them. Mr. Chipp is, with- 
out doubt, a skilful and an accomplished player. The 
canvas roof of the compartment in which these very 
popular Saturday concerts take place is extremely 
unfavourable to the development of the many tender, 
soft, andexpressive sentiments which are so frequently 
interwoven with solos for wood instruments. 
audience appeared delighted with the concert, in 
proof of which very little moving took place until the 
final D unison in Rossini’s overture and the pause on 
it were hushed. 

St. James’s Hall, on Monday, presented a very 
animated auditory. 
of ‘classical concerts.” These promise to be a great 
advance on the “popular” ones. The directors, in 
their programme, express a wish to endow their 
undertaking with a more universal character than it 
has hitherto assumed. 
taste for pure and healthy music spreading through 
all classes of the community, that no enterprise of 


The | 


It was the first night of a series | 


So rapidly, say they. is the | 


the popular concert kind can hope to prosper for any | 


length of time, much less to attain a solid permanency, 
without taking this great social fact into considera- 
tion. In this we fully concur. The programme of 
Monday was made out from compositions, vocal and 


instrumental, by one master, viz., Mendelssohn. He | 


was first selected, not, as it was averred, from 


any idea of distinguishing him from his illustrious | 
| that in some portion of it the atmosphere is conducive 


predecessors, but simply because the great popularity 
attached to his name in this country is united to a 
sympathy bordering on affection. Part I. com- 
menced with a grand quintet in B flat (Op. 87- 
posthumous). This ranks with Mendelssohn's noblest 
inspirations for the chamber. The great instrumen- 
tal composer produced two quintels, one in A, 
marked Op. 18, at the age of sixteen years, the other 
in B flat, marked 87, and published after his death. 
The executants on Monday were Herr Wieniawski, 
Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, Herr Schreurs, and Sig. Piatti. 
In the spirited and restless succession of florid passages 


which perpetually engage the leading violinist in this | 


quintet, partaking rather of an orchestral character, 
the energetic and impassioned style of Wieniawski 
shone forth conspicuously, and set at rest the question 
about breadth of tone and deficiency of expression. 


As far as an individual stands concerned, no triumph } 


could be more complete than that of this young 
and extraordinary player. The prominent feature, 
one which strongly characterises the 
Mendelssohn, is the cantabile movement; this he 
has treated with every possible variety of counter- 
point, and terminates it with a portion of the 
opening theme, energetically wrought into an effec- 
tive cadence. In the D minor lento movement, the 
listener is struck with the various interesting melodic 


forms as they successively pass from ne instrument | 


to another; while in the finale, beset as it is with 
immense difficulties, may be descried imitative, fugal, 
and other figures requiring the very highest order of 


works of | 


artists to give them their due form, colour, and pro- | 


portion. No five persons more fit could have been 
selected for the purpose than those above named. All 
were perfect to the minutest shade, and reverently 
intent on giving expression to the composer's idea. 


| *twere a ream of whity-brown paper.” 


; accompaniment of vocal and instrumental 


. ! 
are, however, rare—rare because they do not entertain. 


The short fact is, we have very few popular singers 


who enter into the Caledonian school, and fewer still | 


that rise to any very exalted degree of merit. Since 
the days of John Wilson, who really could sing “ A 
man’s a man for a’ that,” &c., &c., we know only of 
Mr. Fairbairn who has the abiding power to keep an 
audience of admirers together. Assisted by the Misses 
Bennett, a programme of songs, duets, and trios, is 
very respectably treated at Mr. Fairbairn’s draw 
ing-room in the Strand. 
the entertainment has been defined 
Burns.” 

We are confidently assured “they who go down to 
the sea’in ships, and do business in great waters, 
see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep.” 
able “lakes and lands” buried deep under the earth’s 
surface. The revelations of a world unseen, such as 
the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, may startle by the 
simple narration of their existence, but they posi- 
tively awe when they are faithfully elucidated by 
the pencil of the artist, and the impressive demon- 
strations of the lecturer. The panorama of the largest 
cave in the world, now to be seen at the Royal Gallery 
of Illustration, Regent-street, is fraught with instruc- 
tion of no ordinary kind, Half an hour’s gaze at the 
picture as it passes in slow review, will lead the mind 
into a train of thought on a subject to which it was 
unaccustomed before. It appears from reliable autho- 
rity that this cave is sixteen miles in length, and 


““Nichts wi’ 


to the restoration of patients labouring under pul- 
monary disorders. Altogether the scenes represented 
are novel, and, moreover, the figures are faithfully 
portrayed. In order to avoid gloominess in dealing 
with a subterranean subject, there is a running 
music, 
both of which might be made more attractive and 
appropriate with a very trifling outlay of mental 
consideration. 

At Covent Garden the performances have been 
“Satanella” and “The Rose of Castille” alter- 
nately; Mr. Weiss sustained in the latter, the original 
character of Don Pedro. ‘The part of Beatrice, imper- 
sonated at the other house by Miss Prescott, has 
been transferred to Miss Morrell, a most decided 
change for the worse. ‘‘Rip van Winkle,” an 
original American opera, is promised to be produced 
before the fast shortening season is brought to a con- 
clusion. 

St. Martin’s Hall was crowded to excess on 
Wednesday evening. ‘ The May Queen,” and “The 
Choral Symphony ” had the effect of drawing large 
numbers to the spot to be doomed to disappointment. 
Of Professor Bennett’s new cantata, we have had 
occasion to speak very recently. The colossal sym- 
phony deserves especial notice, if only to show the 
great musical stride of the last twenty years. This 
was the last symphony composed by Beethoven, and 
although it was bought by the London Philhar- 
monic Society, it was consigned to their shelves 
with as little thought and care respecting it as though 
In this dusty 





| abode it slumbered, with but widely distant disturb- 


A sonata in F minor (Op. 4),for pianoforte and violin, | 


(Mr. Benedict and Herr Wieniawski) was introduced, 
we apprehend, either for the sake of showing the 
precocious talent of the composer, or of exhibiting the 


only work of thekind that has been given to the world | 


emanating from him. <A grand quartet in D major 
(Op. 44) commenced the second part of the concert. 
This was one of three compositions ranking among the 
most finished and masterly productions of the middle 
period. The andante in B minor, one of those move- 
ments in which the individuality of Mendelssohn is 
strikingly manifested, is highly interesting from the 
junction of a plaintive theme with florid accompani- 
ments. A Tema con variazioni in D (Op. 17) for 
pianoforte and violoncello, was composed by Men- 
delssohn expressly for his brother, who, as fame 
reports, was an amateur violoncellist of considerable 
ability. M. Benedict and Sig. Piatti undertook to 
reveal the beauties of this charming concertante duet, 
and most successful were their efforts. The concert 
was varied with songs and concerted pieces by Miss 
Stabbach, Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. 
Santley. Added to these were two organ solos played 
by Mr. Hopkins, of the Temple. A more satisfactory 
beginning to the contemplated series of chamber con- 
certs could not be desired, seeing that the performance 
was beyond reproach, the hall full, and the audience 
delighted. Monday next will be apportioned to 
Mozart. . 

The Opéra Comique Company at St. James’s do 
not appear to be making very rapid headway. On 
Saturday, Auber was put aside, and an operetta by 
Adolphe Adam, the first act of an opera by Hérold, 
and a vocal concert were combined for an 
evening’s entertainment. ‘La Chalet,” with Mlle. 
Céline Mathieu as Betly, and Mme. Faure as Jsabelle 
in “Le Pré aux Cleres,” were the bright points of 
attraction. Compared to Auber’s, the music of 


Adolphe Adam is extremely weak and frivolous. 
Never, perhaps, were “The Songs of Scotland” 
more hummed, whistled, and sung than at the 





Real Scottish musical entertainments 


present time. 


| generally. 


ing visits, for years. M. Costa, about twelve years 
ago, made strenuous efforts to put it into a proper 
position, but failed in his endeavours. Subsequently 
Hector Berlioz took the matter in hand, and aided by 
the New Philharmonic Society at Exeter Hall, was 
successful beyond all precedent. The haze which 
had hitherto enveloped this great work began to 
clear away, and the attentive listener was struck with 


astonishment at the figures which started up to view 


During the past week | 


But how little is seen or known of the habit- | 
| 1 . . . 
| stock company, who intend to convert it into a ht 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
T= Gloucester Festival isto take place on the 13th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th of September. , 
Rumours are afloat respecting the ultimate destina- 
tion of her Majesty’s Theatre. One paper understands 
that it will be converted into an hotel; a lease 
having been recently granted by Lord Ward for that 
purpose to certain parties. Another says that in a 
short time it may be expected to openin a very strong 
sense of the word. Not only will the doors revolve 
on their hinges, but the very walls will be removed, 
or, at least perforated in a new fashion; and, in lieu 
of the voices of Piccolomini and Giuglini, the sound 
of hammer and saw will be heard in the Haymarket, 
to be succeeded after a while by the clatter of knives 
and forks. There seems, in short, to be no doubt that 
the old Opera-house has been purchased by a joint 








hotel, managed after the Transatlantic fashion. And, 


| considering the dead-lock into which the property 








at the beckoning movements of the learned French | 


conductor’s bdton. Mr. Hullah had it performed 
twice last year. The No. 9, orchoral symphony, is a 
magnificent embodiment of Schiller’s “* Ode to Joy.” 


As a musical composition it is the most profound | 


that ever proceeded from mortal pen. The first three 
movements are orchestral ; the finale, 
as well as orchestral ; the extraordinary com- 
binations, overwhelming climaxes, exciting cres- 
cendos, and altogether majestic 
the allegro, the rapid scherzo and trio, with the 
tranquil adagio, are so many master specimens of the 
symphonic art; while the choral finale, a work of 
almost superhuman difficulty, is so full of beauty and 
grandeur that it arrests and enchains the attention, 
and carries the listener to the highest point of sur- 
pris A conductor for such an elaborate work as 





choral | 


movement of | 


| 
| 
| 


this must possess a tranquil yet thorough command | 
| of the cathedral, with a salary of 200/. a-year. Dr. 


over materials that require intellectual supremacy 
as much as mechanical exercise; a repose of manner, 
not wanting in energy, but devoid of spasmodic 
effort. Mr. Hullah discharged his onerous duties 
admirably. He is certainly doing much for the 
furtherance of musical knowledge by the introduction 
of No. 9 to his upper singing class, and to the public 
That in a few instances—as well among 
thesolo vocalists as the chorus—defects were ap- 
parent, there is no denying. These, time and a 
closer acquaintance with Beethoven will doubtlessly 
remedy. The band performed their part in a 
manner that entitles them to unqualified praise; 
and we are pleased to find that the general suc- 
cess of the choral symphony on Wednesday was 
sufficient to justify its repetition on the Ist of 
March, 








has got by the appropriation of private boxes to an 
extent which renders profit impossible to any manager, 
this is, perhaps, the best solution to the diffic 
Yet who will not regret the destruction of what 
incomparably the most beautiful temple of the lyri 
drama in this kingdom—one of the most beautiful in 
the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have terminated 
their engagement at Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mme. Celeste’s engagement at the Lyceum is draw - 
ing to a close. On Wednesday she took her benefit, 
and a crowded house testified to the high estimation 
in which this excellent actress is held by the public. 
It is reported in the theatrical cireles that the con- 
tingency of Mme. Celeste taking the Lyceum and 
testing the effects of her admirable management 
within a few hundred yards of her former triumphs is 
by no means improbable. 

The Queen, Prince Consort, and the Princesses 
Alice and Helena were present at the performance of 
Balfe’s ‘* Satanella” on Tuesday evening. 

The Liverpool papers inform us that a meeting of 
the friends of the late Mr. Basil Baker, comedian, 
was held at the Clarendon Rooms on Monday. Mr. 
J. B. Aspinall, deputy recorder, explained that it had 
been deemed advisable to raise a fund for the support 
of the widow and three youthful children of the late 
lamented gentleman, the sole provision he had left 
being an assurance for 1,0002, the interest of which the 
widow would have for life. Resolutions in accordance 
with the object of the meeting were ultimately 
agreed to. 

Ou Saturday last, about twelve o’clock, a very 
serious accident took place at the Adelphi Theatre to 
a man named George Hayden. The man was en- 
gaged in arranging some of the scenery, when a large 
quantity came down with a loud crash and fell upon 
him. ‘The poor fellow was conveyed to the hospital, 
but his thigh was broken, and he had also received 
other severe injuries. 

The Glasgow papers continue to report favourably 
of the progress made in public favour by that very 
talented young actress, Miss Goddard. The Glasgow 
Citizen, among other complimentary observati 
ays: ‘‘Miss Goddard is one of those ‘bright par- 
ticular stars’ of the theatrical world whom men 
delight to witness and honour. Modest and natural 
in her action, she wins the approbation of the stud 
of Shakspere for her obedience to one of his m 
famous precepts. She is no less skilful, however, i 
the expression of thought than in the expression of 
actic As there is no extravagance in her action, s 
there is none in her elocution. She renders her part 
with precision, justice, and effect; she does more—to 
certain passages with which you are well acquainte: 
she not seldom gives a new and deeper signific 
Startling at first, her reading never fails ultimate 
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to commend itself as both careful and correct. in 
her delineation of passion, anger, love, or revenge, 
she is peculiarly powerful; it sweeps on likea devour 
ing flame, and yet you are conscious that it is guide 
by a steady and temperate rein.” 

W. C. Macready, Esq., delivered a Reading from 





the Poets, in the Town-hall, Dorchester, on Frid: 
the 11th, in aid of the Working Men’s Improvement 
Society. It realised 20/., and Mr. Macready pre- 
sented the whole to the society, waiving an agree- 
ment whereby one-half of the proceeds was to go to 
the fund of the Associated Institutes. 

Dr. Monk, known as a composer of good sacred 
music, has received from the Dean and Chapter 
York the appointment of organist and choir-maste 








Camidge, who has held the office for many years, 
but has latterly become unable to perform its dutie 
receives a pension of 100/. per annum. — 

The Committee of the Dramatic College seems 
determined to quarrel even with its best friends. One 
of their stanchest supporters, the va, reads them the 
following lecture: “ The impression seems a general 
one that the poor country actor will get little aid and 
less sympathy from those placed at the head of this 
institution. ‘The equestrians are eagerly seeking to 
know if they are to participate, averring that as 
members of the Dramatic Equestrian Sick Fund, they 
were the first to start the question, and Mr. W. 
Cooke, the head of their profession, four years 4g0 
made the first and largest donation. From what we 
learn Mr. Batty too was anxious to become a liberal 
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were ready to swell its funds. The two gentlemen 


above named met the — committee, when the 
greatest cordiality reigned, and the question was 
mecca to the satisfaction of all, subject to the 
approval of the provisional committee, the usual 


sonthie meeting of which was held last Saturday, 
such brusgue- 








































































































Mr. E. T. Smith is 7 reparin ing of 
Drury Lane as an Italian oper He has 
en Mile. Titiens, Mile. vira 
Bra 1 (from Milan), Mme. Lemaire 
€: yrima donna contralto, from the Carlo Felice, 
Genoa), Mme. Sarolta, Lud » Graziana, Signor 
Pietro Mor gini (w ho is spoken of as a first-class t sors 





iris) 9 Signor 
agotti (a baritone, from La Scala, Mil 

raziani, Signor Rafaelo Laterza (a 
ala), &c. M. Benedict is to be the cond 


A 
Mr. Gye, of the Royal It: 





Signor Badiali (from the Italian Opera, P 
] 1 
G 











Oper raged 
in the place of Graziani or d who 
appeared at her Majesty's Theatre ei years 
ago, and played Tamburini’s parts with success. He 


has also secured the services of Mme. Lotte, from 
Milan and St. Petersburg, who enjoys a high reputa- 
tion as a singer of tha teats lli school, and Mme. 
Lancia, who has obtained present fame in this, her 
native country, and who is to commence the season 
in one of Auber’s operas. 

Two London columbines have been sacrificed this 
vear to the obstinacy of managers in neglecting the 
protection against the combustibility of dress offered 
by science, and now a most distressing cause comes to 
us from America. The Savannah Republican an- 
nounces the death of a gifted child “ Little Mary 
Marsh,” and some injury to others of the ¢tr upe. 
The company were performing the ‘‘ Naiad Queen, 
when the dress of little Mary took fire from the foot- 
lights, and in a moment she was enveloped in flames. 





upon the stage and throwing his cloak around her 
succeeded in smothering the fire, but rot until every 
portion of her body had been severe 


y burned. The 
performance was closed immediately, and the little 
Victim carr 

} 





ied to the hotel, where she lingered for 


g to the last advices from America, Picco- 


Jomini was at Philadelphia, on her way southward. 
M d Mrs. G. Varndenhoff Ir s Ann Kemble 














had beer V iramatic readings in New 
Mr. B 

The 
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gray 
family. i 
—Marie Malibran, whose career was so brilliant and 
so short; a son, who, after having appeared on 
stage, devot i1imself to teaching, and continued 
father’s school method he has followed i 
great work, * u Chant lastly, a daug 
to whom tl article is devote i 
Garcia was born in Paris, July 
time her father was at the heigh 





Her godfather was the compos 
mother Pri ; Pauline Galitzen. 
Malibran, and her brother, were 





eing attacked 























ices Garcia ri singing and teaching 
When it was i ssary for Pauline to 
study music, they provi he th a good master, 
Mevsenberg, and afterwards an excellent or 

pe 2rson of Franz Liszt, and she became o1 

most distinguished pupils At fourteen or é 
years of age she plaved sometimes in public, at tl 
concerts given by her sister, Mar lali , and 
Charles de Beriot, her second | her-in-la Phe 
young pianist was just when she said to her- 
self ‘ed io anche sono cantatrice.” Garcia, her father, 
died in 1832. After this Pauline lived at Brussels, 
and was her own instructress. In May, 1839, she 








made ber appearance in London, in Desde- 
mona, in “Otello,” and in the In 
the following October she ap} eared in the 7 vat 





Italien, Paris, in the same two parts, 


i besides that of 
Rosina, in the “ Barbiere,” and also in “ Tancredi.” 


Her success was considerable, for she possessed not 
f 


merely the indescribable charm of youth, but 





flexible and of great compass, and an exquisit 
for music. In April, 1840, she married Monsie 
Viardot, a literary man, the director of the Théatre 


Italien, and who from that time abandoned 
prise. Pauline Viardot sang su 
at Madrid and in Grenad 
and at Berlin; in Russia, at St. 
Moscow. Besides, she sang at the 
Berlin, at Hamburg, at Dresden, at Frankfor 
lastly in London, at Covent Garden, 
tained an unprecedented success in the 
She returned to Paris to “create” 


essively in Spain 
4; in Germany, at Vienna 
Petersburg and 
grand opera of 
t; and 
where she at- 











| in the production of some new compositions, 
A gentleman from the audience immediately sprang | 


: —— | 
contributor to the college. Mr. W. Cooke and others | 
| voice of Mme. Viardot, 
| bran, unites the two qualities of contralto and soprano, 


| sister arts, being an accomplished painter, and a poet 


when the question was disposed 

ness, entirely excluding the equestrians, that Mr. 
Batty and Mr. W. Cooke abruptly left the meeting, 
not overwhelmed with the lity of feeling 
evinced towards their profession. It is but just to | 
state that out of the fifty present only six were 


| the Grand Théat 


| work, which will be given about May next, 








which she made her own. The 
like that of her sister Mali- 


in the “ Prophéte” declivities, to great distances; and consequently that 
the upheaval or elevation- crater theory is a gratui- 
tous assumption, unsupported by direct observation 
ranging from F to D sharp. She does not limit her , and contrary to the evidence of facts. He concludes 
rare intelligence to musical studies. Mme. Viardot | by representing its continued acceptance to be dis- 
speaks five languages with equal facility—Spanish, creditable to pone we and an impediment to the pro- 
the language of her parents; French, the language of | gress of sound geology, inasmuch as false ideas of the 
her country; Italian, the language of her art; Eng- | bubble-like inflation, at one stroke, of such mountains 
lish and German, acquired in her travels. Moreover, | as Etna or Chimborazo must seriously affect all our 
Mme. Viardot has attained proficiency in both the | speculations on geological dynamics, and on the 
nature of the subterranean forces by which other 
mountain-ranges or continents are formed. 
Mme. Viardot has continued her successful career | CHEMICAL Sociery.—At a meeting on Feb. 3., 
in all the countries of Europe, including Hungary, | Col. P. Yorke, V.P., in the chair, Professor Ki Ibe 
whence she has just returned from an engagement at | read a paper “On the constitution of Lactic Acid.” 
re de Pesth. The author considered the acid in question to be a 

There is a story afloat that Déjazet’s femme de | monobasic acid, derived from propionic acid by t 
chambre | bequeathing to her mistress a | replacement of peroxide of hydrogen for hydrogen. 
funded sum of 200,000f., which she confesses was | Dr. Evan Pugh read a paper, “On the agree 
from time to time pur rloined with the ultimate object | estimation of Nitric Acid.” The process was bas 
of securing to her i nprovident employer an income | upon the conversion of nitric acid into ammonia by 
of 10,000f. in her old age. means of protochloride of tin, and upon the de ter- 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post an- | mination of the quantity of unaltered tin-salt by a 
nounces the reproduction of Prince Poniatowski's idard solution of bichromate of potash. Dr. Hof- 
lively opera *‘ Don Desiderio,” so favourably received | mann read a paper “ On Sorbic and Parasorbic Acids,’ 
last year. The leading rdles were taken by Mme. | 1 ound is a volatile oil evolved during 
Penco, MM. Badiali, Mario, Zucchini, and Mme. ration of the juice of the berries of the 
Nantier- Didiée. mountain ash. The former is an isomeric modific: 

The musical festival, which will assemble in | tion of the latter, effected by the action of strong 
the Exhibition Palace of the Champs Elysées—7,000 | acids or alkalies. Sorbic acid is beautifully erystal- 
musicians from all points of France—will take place | line, and resembles benzoic acid in appearance. Its 
on the 11th, 12th, and 13th March next. Eleven | formula, C14 Hio O4, is exactly intermediate between 
choruses will be sung by the united societies. | that of enanthylic and that of benzoic acid. 

People are looking forward to M. Meyerbeer’s new | Royan GroGRAPHICAL SocrETy.—At the meeting 
at the | held on Monday, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Presi- 
Opéra Comique. dent, in the chair. The papers read were: 1. ‘ On 

he Turin papers record the success of Pacini’s | the Aurora Borealis in Greenland,” by J. W. Tayler, 
“ Saltimbanco,” which is declared to belong to the | Esq., communicated by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., 
school of Verdi. F.R.G.S.—2. “Discovery by Captain Palliser, 

Mr. J. Thomas, harpist (now in Paris), has been F.R.G.S., and Dr. Hector, of Practicable Passes 
for some time engaged upon the composition of an | through the Rocky Mountains within the British 
opera upon an historical English subject. Possessions,” communicated by the Right Hon. Sir 

Mme. Sievers, whose talents as a pianist and com- | E Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P., her Majesty's Secre- 
poser are well known in Paris and London, is engaged tary of State fur the Colonies. The reports from 
Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector were accompanied 
a popular actress at the minor | by a map of the country explored, from field sketches 


lresearch. Since her first appearance, 


of great taste an 














2s just died, 




















Mile. Léontine, 


theatres, was some time ago engaged by M. Bertholly, by Captain Palliser, Dr. Hector, and Mr. Sullivan; 


director of the ‘Ihéitre Beaumarchais, to play thirty and astronomical observations. Captain Palliser 
times in a new piece to be called ‘‘ Madame Croque- | commences by stating that the expedition had suc- 
mitaine,” but after she had attended some rehe: rrsals, ceeded in discovering a practicable pass for horses, 
he resolved not to produce the piece. She, in Decem- and also one that could a be made available for 
ber last, brought an action against him, but an | carts, the incline being a 10 feet in a mile, or 1 in 
arrangement was come to, to the effect that the piece 135, and which would connect the prairies of the 
in question should be brought out on the 20th of Janu- Saskatchewan with the British possessions on the 
ary, and that in the mean time she should appear in | west side of the Rocky Mountains. He then pro- 








other pieces. The play, however, was not produced, | ceeds to detail the arrangements of the expedition, 
} , 1) . . . . . 

and she was not alle wel to appear in other pieces. | jts separation into detachments, and his arrival at 

Finally she brought an ac tion against Bertholly | Battle River—a large but unnavizable tributary of 





before the Tribunal of Commerce, to obtain damages 
for breach of agreement, and to have her engagement 
declared void. M. Bertholly pretended that Mlle. | had been ores ly thinned by the fre quent and disas- 
Léontine had grossly neglected her duty, but the | trous habit of the Indians of setting the prairie on 
tribunal awarded her 600 francs, and put an end to | fire, thus sacrificing, year after year, maillions. whieh 
her engagement. would ah wealth, warmth, and means of transport 
tothefuturesetiler. Proceeding in a westerly direction, 
the expe lition camped at the edge of the woods, in lat. 
2m. N., long. 114 deg. 10 m. W., and arrived 
et: Staughte r ( amp. ” Dr. Hector having been de- 
spatched on a geolog eal tour, and Lieut. Blakiston 
to the mountains, by the two known Kut: anie 
Passes, Captain Palliser continued in a souther] 

course, reached the boundary line on the 8th < t 
August, and then started to seek for a pass across the 
Rocky Mountains, up the north side of the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan or Bow River, passing 


the Saskatchewan—in the neighbourhood of which 
pines of large growth existed; the numbers, however, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS 


MEETINGS (¢ THE SOCIETIES. 

{EOLOGICAL S& CIETY —On February 2nd, 
A Prof. J. Phillips, President, in the Chair. A 
paper “Ou tl of formation of Volcanic Cones 
and Craters,” was read by G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., | the mouth of the Kananaski River, and reached the 
M.P., F.R.S., F.G.S. The author commenced by | “ height of land” between the waters of that river 
referring to the fact that Baron Humboldt, in the | and « tributary of the Kutanie, 5,985 feet above the 
fourth volume of ‘* Kosmos,” supports the theory of | sea; and then commenced the descent, the only 
upheaval in contradistinction to eruption as the vera | obstacle to which arose from fallen timber. Captain 
causa of voleanic cones and craters. This was a | Palliser recrossed the mountains by the Kutanie 
theory which he as well as Sir Charles Lyell and M. | Pass, which was found to be within the British terri- 
Constant Prévost believed to be untrue. After | torv, and was joined by Dr. Hector. Alluding to Dr. 
pointing out the differences of opinion between the | Hector’s explorations, Captain Palliser draws par- 
supporters of the upheaval theory, Mr. Scrope ex- | ticular attention to two facts connected with them. 
his astonishment that Von Buch and Hum- | I. He followed the Bow River right up the main 
boldt should have supposed Vesuvius to have ‘‘sprung | water line of the continent, continued along it until 
up like a bubble in one day, just as we now see it,” | he reached a transverse water-parting, which divides 
in the year A.D. 79, and not to have increased since ; the waters of the Columbia and those of the N. 
and showed that even within the last hundred years skatchewan on the one hand, from those of the 
great changes have taken place in the form of that | Kutanie and §S. branch of the Saskatchewan on the 
mountain, and that the relation of Pliny of the | other. There he found the facilities for crossing the 
phenomena witnessed by him is inconsistent with the | mountains so great as to have little doubt in his 
idea of upheaval, and demonstrative of the occurrence | mind of the practicability of constructing even a 
of an eruptive paroxysm by which the upper part of | rai/road connecting the plains of the Saskatchewan 
Somma was blown by degrees into the air, and the | with the opposite side of the main chain of the Rocky 
crater of the Atrio formed, in which the subsequent | Mountains. II. That the water-line of the mountains 
eruptions of eighteen centuries have raised up the | is not identical with the geological axis. The several 
cone of Vesuvius. In recapitulation, Mr. Serope | passes are thus enumerated: 1. From §. branch of 
declares that the characters of all volcanic mountains | the Saskatchewan to Kutanie River—two, i. ¢., 
and rocks are simply and naturally to be accounted | Kananaski Pass and Vermillion Pass; 2. From 
for by their eruptive origin, the lavas and frag- Kutanie River to Columbia—two, é. e., the Lake Pass 
mentary matters accumulating round the vent in’ and Beaver Foot Pass; 3. From S. branch of the 
forms determined in great degree by the more or less | Saskatchewan to N. branch—one, i. e., the Little 
imperfect fluidity of the former, which, as in the case | Fork Pass; From §. branch of the Saskatchewan 
of some trachytic lavas, glassy or spongy, may and | to the Colaumbia—one, 7. e., the Kicking Horse Pass. 
do congeal in domes or Luiky masses immediately , The president, in commenting upon the reports which 
over, or in thick beds near the vent, or, as in that of | had been read, reminded the Fellows that the expedi- 
some basaltic lavas, may flow over very moderate | tion was fostered in the first instance by the Royal 
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Geographic al | Society, a: ak tha at b they had therefore 
great reason to be proud of such successful results as 
those which had attended it. 

InsTITUTION OF CrviL EnGInrers.—At the meeting 
held on Feb. 8th, J. Locke, oe te M.P., President, in the 
chair, the paper read was * On » perf rmance 2 of the 









screw steam-ship Sa/el, fitted wit h Du Tremtlev’s 
combined vapour engine ; and of the sis ster ship Oasis, 
with steam engines worked expa , and provided 
with partial surface condensation, 49 Mr r Jan nes W. 


Jameson. The author first gave a de scription of the 
combined vapour engine. 1¢ principle of this engine 





was based upon the fact, that the condensation of a 


liquid, such as water, boiling at a high 





iperature, 


might be effected by surrounding an external conden- | 


vith a liquid, such as ether, boiling at a low tem- 
perature. ‘Thus, the condensation of the vapour of 
the one might be made the means of generati 

‘ ur of the other; anda useful effect mi 





ano 





obta 

The author then alluded to the 
Mr. Rennie on board 
53, which led to the successful applica 
em in two new ships, the /rance and the Brésil, 
of 309 nominal horse- power, belor 
1ig de Navigation Mixte, of tl 
seilles. Coming to the ships named in the notice, one 
of which, the Oasis, was fitt ad up in this way bv the 


ctors of | the Compagnie de Naviga 


the » year 








ging to the Com- 
2 port of Mar- 





nar 





7 


ameson sta ted that the 





neines and boile ars of t 
us well as the hulls, were ix 
boilers of the latter had about one-third more heating 
ace. The voyages, twelve in number, were per- 
iy similar in all respects, and occupied eight months, 
ing which time about 14,000 miles were run by 
*h ship. Juring the experiments, the mean indi- 
ed power was found to be 405 h.p. in the Sahel, 


ships, Sahel and Oasis, 














former the total consum ne of « val taken on board, 
was 3:1 lbs. per i.h.p. per hour, and in the latter 7-12 
Ibs. per ih.p. per hour -that of the Oxsis being 
7°5 Ibs., and of the Jarabout 6:75 lbs. These rates 
of consumption were obtained by « tividi ng the total 
amount of coal used on board for 
actual number of hours under The y, therefore, 
included the quantity consumed in getting up the 
steam, as well as that used for cooking, & 
of consumption was also affected by the inferior quality 





Tare 


1 pury yoses, by the 












of the fuel frequently used, by the considerable waste 
and by the great number of hours under stezm com- 
pared to the hours under way. The most economical re- 
38, were those of the 


the same company, 


° 


which the 
same way, t ] : 
An examination of the tabular rec 
| nts made wit ! 

rave the following results in fay 
vapour engines. First, a weight 
for ) additional t ns of 











h: sec 

















lS iy, ; i 
f Prospero an lly, 
ninth in the spe lof ship. T 

tages were, the first costof the apparatus, the diffi- 
culty of conden I her dur ry hot weather 
the losses arising 1 leaks, wl occurred from 
time to time in and the ise and 
danger of the liquid emp! 1, necessitating constant 
care und at ore eth nf n T tl nan wary 
steam-engine Still. nots t r all th incon- 
vel es, the vf 3a r W such as to meri 
attention. The add ral e3 e required to fit the 
Sahel with a le ins lof a co mon 
steam-engine, would not exceed 4.9007. Such a ship 


on | the African line »could accomplish from twenty to 
twenty-four vo yages per annum, or run from ¢ 
t 








0 24,000 miles, pot ec as compared to 


1,000 tons of coal, of the value of 

















1,600 om this would have to be deducted the 
| nsumed, say 4097,, and 4007. as 
king fat 1d to pay ff the extra expense incurred, 

or together 809/., leaving a te ym f 7917 
Bat to this must be added the profits g¢ from 
the additional cargo capable of being 1; this 
could not be estimated at less than 7002, so that 
there resulted a net econ 1 1/.,a sum more 





than sufficient to pay 


interest of 6 per cent. per 








annum, on the capital required to purchase such a 
ship. : 
SOCIETY OF —On Wedn the 








weekly meeting of the Society 








Right Rev. the Bishop of L chair. 
Amongst those present were L, M.P 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, r oO 
the evening was read by Mr. H vi 





‘ommittee of 
Council on Education, ‘On the Society of Arts Union 
Institutes, and the Examinations connected there- 
with.” ‘The paper detailed : at great len gth the stens 
taken by the society to promote education generally 
throws hout the country. After the reading of the 


president, late assistant secretarv of th 














paper had been concluded a discussion ensued, in 
whi ch several of the « istin guished visitors took part. 
Lord John Russell said he thought th “vy must consider 
they were engage ai in improving the education of the 
co untry, not by some plan which the Government 
had prepared and which Parliament had adopted, but 
that the people of this country were working out by 














t 
ned from the heat given out in condensation. | 





of the | 


ntical, except that the | 


273 h.p. in the Oasis and the Marabout. In the | 


themselves an important and difficult problem; and 
in the course of doing so many mistakes must be 
committed, but eventually the thing would be worked 
out by the people tikeativee assisted by voluntary 
societies, and that would | in the end a far better 
system than any which the wisest legislation could 
have contrived. Let bim also say, in 
what had been said about m 








i 
ianics’ institutions 
that although Dr. Birkbeck was a very able man, he 
(Lord J. Russell) was disposed to think the effort he 
made was premature; the country was not prepared 
at the time, and if it had been made twenty years 
hence would be perfectly successful. In the next 
place, errors were made which e xperience would have 
enabled him to avoid. With regard to the en- 
gement to be given by Government, they 
ild be very cautious as to aor further efforts to 














Education or other bodies belonging to Government. 
Government aid was very us certain extent, 








but when it wus d furt! hey incurred not 
only one evil but two or thre ent evils. The 
people, in the first place, beear is of the inter- 





In the next place, they devoted men to t 
service of the Government, in which their remunera- 
tion depended on the report of an inspector who was 
sent down by Government for the purpose; andi 
the next place, if 
money as a Government grant, they must lay taxes 
on the people for the 1 f supplying that grant. 
Accordingly, they ; 
the Government 
charged them wit! 
pay an additional 
fore, should a 
provement by the people rather than 
any great assistance from the Government 
Bishop of London remarked that the tendency 
which education had to raise man in the social scale 
was now fully knowledged. Although a strong 
pret sage for a religions education, he was quite con- 
ent in the present instance te 
b ive a fair trial, and be ju 
thus unite every honest man in 
of the svstem whicl 
whilst one class would frequen 
tions, the working men w 
persons better dressed than ft 
to the national i 
of mechanics’ ins 
buted to too much lecturir 


Government gave a good deal of 








some persons gave 


benevolen 











a 





















this country once understand 
a palpable benefit and they would at once secure their 
success. The business of the evening was then brought 


to a close, 

















ia, 1854; 10, by John x Stevens of New 





which went from Hoboken to New York in 
; th steamboat was constructed by 
$ at uN York in May, 18 whic! 
k and returned, being propelled by 


ern. There were steamboat experi- 








wnt » have been n L806 bY 

ldt, undert f Robert 

at I York, but account 

been preserved. ropulsion 

of these eleven vessels by steam in the United States, 
came Fulton with the twelfth in 1807, twenty-one 


years after Fitch’s first experiments, and Fulton, in- 
stead of being the inventor of steamboats, was 
the successful adapter of the discoveries and id 
= 

Tue Hountertan ORAtTI x.—The annual orati n 
in memory of J hn Hunte r was delivered on Monda 
at the Roval Col Surgeons, by Mr. John 
Bishop, F.RS. Tr cress of the 
Hunterian Collectio Bishop st ted 1 that the 


college had increased number of preparations to 














| more than three times those collected by Hunter, and | 


ustration of 


made either by the Committee of the Council of 








that they now amounted to more than 45,000, of 

ich number as many as 14,000 were microscopic, 
g the matchless results of the dissections of 
us system by Lewenhoeck. After a brief 
notice of Messrs. Keate and Travers, whose loss the 
profession had to dk plane since their last meeting, 
Mr. Bishop t 7 I 
Cuvi 


“ 











abours of Buffon, 
r, Bichat ] , &C., 
in their investigations ‘of the nature of vital force, all 
of whom, with Hunter, concurred in the doctrine that 
life consisted of a vortex or state of incessant ¢ 

the character of which mig! 





gathered from their 








several definitions. Mr. eded to enter 
into various scientific d th lvance 
which had been made in the xpressed 
pproval of the Me ist sessi 1 
ked upon the i I of « izing ll- 
1 men as surg in the army. In the 
evening Mr. Green, the president of the « ge, 
entertained at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. 
James’s, a large number of guests at dinner. 

IMpoRTANT TO PHoroGrArPHeRrs.—A chemist at 
is discovered that by mix linseed in water 

3 of « ol Ne] be alin 5 it 5 











lege of Surgeons as a proof of 





doctrine, which has for many ve en exploded. 
He obtained from one of the ovaries thirty-two pearls, 


and the other egg-bag, unopened, seems to con- 
tain as many more. 








Tne Comt 
*On the 15th of 
id the first distinct 
little doubt is the great 

rney has been 


from 
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ARCHAOL OGIC AL SUMMARY. 





4 DISCOVERY of a pe scaltas curious kind has 
I t the subjec n illustrated 

1. At Steinamanger, in 

iles have been found, upon 


een made before baking 
acter, and the 
ooking like u. 


r at all: another has the 


cursive char 





entire ¢ os hi abet. upon it, a third the following inscrip- 

' semper esse condicet bene 
ui discet bene.” This appears to 
‘eopy.” used in school to teach 





debet esse por 
have been a boy 
cursive handwriting, and the series of tiles to have 
been turned to the same purpose. This is quite con- 
firmed by the alpl inscribed on one. ‘The habit 
of using til j ngly ancient, 
and is men phe kiel (chap. 4), 
“ Take thee a tile and portray upon it the city, even 
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Jerusalem.” It is an allusion by the Prophet to the 
old Chaldean usage of writing and portraying on 
brick and tiles, a custom common also in ancient 
Egypt, and of which examples occur in our 
museums, 

The excavations at Wroxeter, the Uriconium of the 
Romans, are now proceeding, and promise good 
results. The town was very important in the Roman 
era, being situated on a rising hill above the Severn. 
It was upon the main northern road, and a post of 
moment on the confines of Wales. The indications of 
its external walls at present to be traced, o1ewvhich 
have been traced, when farming operations allow it, | 
embrace a very large extent of ground. About the 
centre of all, and close to the present village, isa large 
fragment of wall, apparently part of a building. In 
clearing away the ground near this, a portion of 
pavement in red tesserz has been uncovered ; and, in 
the mould above it, some fibule for securing the 
dress, bone pins probably used for the hair, and some 
iron tools have been found. It is the intention to 
proceed with the excavations by a series of careful 
trenchings during such time as the farmers can allow | 
the ground to be spared from agricultural purposes. 
Wroxeter is about five miles from Shrewsbury. 

The old chapel of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, is 
now undergoing repair, and will be again reconverted 
to its original sacred use. Before the fire at the | 
Houses of Parliament it was used as the Speaker's | 
dining-room. It is a good example of fourteenth 
century architecture, and was completed in 1347 by 
Edward III., with a lavish expenditure of painting 
and gilding. It has, of course, been greatly injured 
by time and decay, but will be restored in all essen- 
tial points, and used as a chapel for the many resident 
officers of the Houses of Parliament. ‘ 

The large collection of art and antiquities formed 
for so many years by the late Lord Northwick, will be 
distributed by the auctioneer. It is understood that 
Messrs. Christie and Manson are to sell them; the 
collection includes a singularly fine and well selected 
series of Greek coins, 

I'he Wear Commissioners have for some time past 
been engaged in dredging away a shoal in the channel 
of the river, near Claxheugh. In carrying out this 
operation, they have met various relics of the olden 
time, trunks of trees, some of them large oaks of sixty 
feet in length, and horns of the red deer, the denizens 
of the primeval forests that overspread our island. 
Thy have also lately dredged up a human skull, and 
other bones, and, associated with these last remains, 
a Roman coin, which may serve to give some index | 
to the period when this shoal was formed. It is con- | 
sidered to be a coin of Claudius Drusius Nero, a grand- | 
son of the Emperor Tiberius. In accordance with the | 
custom of his day, he was allowed to issue coin in 
his own name during the lifetime of his grandfather 
the Emperor. Claudius Drusius died a.p. 33 or 
38, so that, in all probability, this coin was struck off | 
during the lifetime of our Saviour. 

The Hertz collection still maintains its claim to | 
good prices. A small gem three quarters of an inch | 
in height, which had been sawn from a scarabeus, in 

| 











} 


black jasper, and represented Cadmus standing at the | 
spring, with one foot on a reversed water-jar, the | 
cragon in front of him, fetched 157. A bronze handle | 
to the cover of a lista, representing two athletes 
wrestling with each other, brought the large sum of 
437. Another bronze handle with two Etruscan 
warriors engaged in close encounter, was secured for 
the British Museum at 187. These were succeeding 
lots in the sale, and serve to show curiously enough 
the vicissitudes of an auction. The second handle | 
was nearly twice as large as the first, equally fine in | 
workmanship, and well preserved, while the details 
f the arms and armour, and the mode by which the 
combatants held each other by the hair, as they 
swung their short daggers for the decisive blow, cave | 
it a greater interest than the mere wrestling of athletes 
possess; yet it realised little more than one-third of 
price. Lot 819, a beautiful Greek vase, upon which 
was represented a draped Victory flying towards an 
altar, and bearing in one hand a censer, and in the 
‘ther a phiale, was also purchased for the British 
Museum for 267. It has been engraved in Lenor- | 
mant’s “ Elite des Monumens Céramographiques.”’ 
One of the greatest works in the sale, lot 964, a bust 








of the Empress Livia, cut in opaline, two inches in | 


height (the drapery of silver, being a work of the 
renaissance), was sold for175/. Mr. Hertz considered 
it the gem of his collection, and had refused 4002. for 
it. A somewhat similar bust, in transparent sardonyx, 
was sold to Mr. Webb for 407. 
many being singularly fine, realised moderate sums. 
Lot 983, a couching lion, of Etruscan workmanship, 
brought 37/7. <A head of the youthful Bacchus, of 
similar early work, was bought for 21/. 10s. by Mr. 
Roach Smith; who also obtained lot 985, the head 


of a tiger of singularly spirited execution, for 25/. | 
Lot 1,016, the famous metal mirror found in 1826, | 


in a grave at Chiusi, and which figures in the 
works of Micali, Gerhard, and Panofka, scld for 
341. only ; upon it was represented the story of the 
Dioscuri; it is now national property, having been 
very properly secured for the British Museum. The 
four bronze axle-pins of a Roman car, found in 
Hungary, were also bought for the same collection 
for the ridiculously low price of 15/. The heads of 
the pins were each ornamented with silver masks 


| to the stamp office. 


The antique ivories, | 


| Acting under an impression that it is his name that | 


surrounded by wreaths, and upon one stil! complete | 
was an oblong aperture through which to fix a bolt. | 
A small intaglio, with a figure of Apollo before an | 
altar, 13 in. in height, realised the large sum of 901. 

Nine fragments of sculptured ivory, once portions of | 
a box, were bought for the British Museum for | 
201. 10s. A glass circular cup, in imitation of brown | 
and white sardonyx, sold for 28/. 10s.; another, in | 
imitation of Brescia marble, sold for 17/. 10s.; a | 
circular patera of deep green glass fetched 227. A | 
rhvton in the form of a griffin’s head sold for | 


An intaglio in striped onyx, representing | 


15/. 10s. 
a drunken Silenus, was bought by Mr. Chaffers for 
15 guineas; as also was lot 1,423, a curious specimen 
of antique glass, representing fish in various colours, 
for 287. A dancing Bacchante, a beautiful gem in | 
brown sardonyx, brought 87. 10s.; a youthful fawn, | 
137. 10., and a fragment of a finely cut sardonyx of 

three strata, representing a richly decorated helmet. 

sold for 142. Throughout the sale, contrary to general 

expectation, the rings, gems, and cameos have sold | 
for highest prices, notwithstanding the great number | 
thus forced on the market. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


HE PRINCE CONSORT has presented 400 
handsomely bound books to the Boys’ Library at 
Wellington College. 

Mr. Gladstone was unanimously re-elected for the 
University of Oxford. Not more than forty Masters 
of Arts attended to vote, and no other candidate was 
nominated. 

Mr. Cobden sailed for America from Liverpool on 
Saturday last in the Cunard steamer. 

The case of Mr. Edward Yates against the Girrack 
Club stands over to next term. Meanwhile the well- 
wishers of the parties are not without hope that 
calmer and wiser counsels will prevail and much 
scandal be avoided. 

The election of a new trustee to the British 
Museum, in place of the late Henry Hallam, Esq., 
must shortly take place. The rumours as to the 
shoulders upon which the mantle will fall are many | 
and conflicting; but the balance of expectation seems | 
to incline towards Lord Elcho, who has taken great 
interest in the welfare of the institution. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Association for 
Promoting the Repeal of the Paper Duty have per- | 
formeda rather dry practical joke, by addressing to the | 
Solicitor-General a long letter warning him that his 
publisher, Mr, Taylor, has come within the reach of one 
of the press-repressing statutes (60 Geo. TIT., s. 9) by | 
publishing Sir H.Cairns's speech on the Government of 
India. The more material passages in the letter are | 
as follow: “This pamphlet was only 630 square 
inches in size. The wisdom of Parliament has 
established that no “ newspaper, pampblet, or other 


| paper,” under 714 square inches in size, or under six- 


pence in price, and containing any comment on any 
matter in Church or State, can be published withont 
security first being given that it shall not contain any 
biasphemous, seditious, or personal lihel. If this | 
provision be not complied with, the publisher forfeits 
20/7.. besides an additional 1007. for not sending acopv 
We need not tell von. sir, that 
this statute, to which von have paid so little heed, is 
violated every day. The Board of Inland Revenue, 
acting under the advice of the late law officers of the 
Crown, declare themselves bound to enforce it against 
newspapers, while they permit ‘ pamphlets and other 
papers’ to violate it with impunity. They do not 
enforce it even against all newspapers, hut every now 
and then unfortunate journal, which has 
neglected to give security, is pounced upon and com- 
pelled into compliance or oblivion.” Upon this ground 
thev call upon the Solicitor-General to move in the 
matter, and significantly hint that ‘the present is 
a favourable opportunity for gracefully repealing a 
statute which no Government has ever had the courage 
to enforce.” 

It is rumoured that in conseqnence of a disagree- 
ment between Mr. Charles Dickens and Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evansa great change will be made with 
regard to Household Words. This publication, as is 
pretty generally known, was founded at the sugges- | 
tion of Mr. Wills, its present editor, and was intended | 
as a sort of rival to Chambers’s Journal. Mr. Dickens 
became a shareholder, and his name is constantly 

| announced as its “ conductor,” although his contribu- 
tions to its pages have been few and infrequent. 


some 


' 





| offers the sole attraction to the public, Mr. Dickens | 
has determined, it is said, to withdraw from House- 
hold Words, and found another periodical upon a 
similar plan, and matters have proceeded so farthat an 
office for the new journal is either taken or in progress 
of being taken in Wellington-street. Messrs. Brad- 
|; bury and Evans, on their part, have resolved to con- 

tinue Household Words, and it is whispered that they 

have endeavoured to prevail upon Mr. Thackeray to 

become its conductor. Whether they have succeeded | 


in persuading the great Titmarsh to accede to their 
praver we are unable to say; butit is certain that 
they will have at their disposal the whole of the Punch 
staff ; and it is confidently stated that they will invite 
thereturn to Household Words of Mr. George Augustus 





| dislikes. 


| cent., and for blarks for making papier mache 





Sala, whose witty and suggestive pictures of life and 
manners formed the chiefest attraction of that publi- 
cation a few years ago, and the outpourings from 
whose pen were so frequently attributed to Mr. Charles 
Dickens. If this be true, we do not anticipate that 
this admirable periodical will be much damaged by 
the change, and it is certain that the public will not 
lose by a competition for excellence between two such 
antagonists. 

The publishers’ announcements are pretty nume- 
rous. Messrs. Longman, taking advantage of the 
agitation upon “the great dinner question,” announce 
“The Art of Dining,” bv L. F. Simpson; also a work 
on “Ceylon,” by Sir J. Emerson Tennant; a third 
series of “ Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature,” by the Rev. B. Powell: “ Prairie Farming 
in America,” by Mr. James Caird; and a “ History 
of the Application of the Roman Characters to the 
Languages of India,” by Monier Williams, M.A.— 
Messrs. Blackie and Son promise, “* Notes of a Clerical 
Furlough spent in the Holy Land,” by the Rev. R. 
Buchanan, D.D.—From Messrs. Constable, the “ Life 


| and Discourses of the late Dr. Brown, Professor of 


Exegetical Theology to the Presbyterian United 
Church,” to be edited by Dr. Cairns.—From Messrs, 
Fullarton, “‘ A Memorial Volume of all that was said 


| and done all over the World upon the Centenary of 


Burns,” arranged and edited by James Ballantyne. 
—From Messrs. Bell and Bradfate, a treatise by 
T. S. Paton, on the “ Law of Stoppage in Transitu,;” 
a treatise on ‘“‘ Trusts and Trustees,” by Alexander 
Moncrieff and Hill Lancaster, Advocates; and a 
treatise by George Hunter Thoms, Advocate, on 
“ Judicial Factors, &c.”—Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. are about to publish, ‘A Lady’s Escape from 
Gwalior ;” “Christianity in India,” by Mr. Kaye; a 
book on “Hong-Kong and Manilla ;” Mr. Swainson, 
the author of the new work on New Zealand, on 


| Australia ;” and an essay on the “ Oxford Museum,” 


by Dr. Acland and Mr. Ruskin. 

“The Morning Advertiser has published a list of 
gentlemen who have gone overto the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the title of the ‘“‘ Oxford perverts to 
Popery.” One of the gentlemen who figures in it, 
and who is described as ‘Robert Walker, [sq., 
Fellow of Lincoln College,” writes to state that he is 
not a Fellow, and asks whether it is “ consistent with 
Protestant toleration to seek to injure a man because 
he has unobtrusively and on conviction embraced a 
creed” which the editor of the Morning Advertiser 
To this the Editor replies that ‘‘ every one 
must have remarked how exceedingly ill-tempered 
all the perverts to Popery are, and assuredly this 
gentleman is no exception to the rule. The fact con- 
clusively shows that they find no happiness or rest in 
Romanism. Let this be a warning to ‘intending’ 
perverts to Popery.” : 

The following advertisement affords a new and 
curious use of the name of the Rev. Mr. Simeon: “A 
church schoolmaster and his wife are placed in great 
difficulties of a pecuniary nature, and any Christian 
friend that would lend them the sum of 30/, ata 
moderate rate of interest, would (D.v.) be the means 
of delivering them out of their present trouble 


(Matt. v. 42). The above persous were regular at- 


' tendants on the ministry of the late Rev. C. Simeon, 


at Trinity Church, Cambridge. Address ‘Mrs. P.,’ 
who wonld gladly answer any inquiries respecting 
them. (i Jobn iii.)” 

With reference to the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Aberdeen, the Aberdeen Herald says: ‘* The 
colleces have tendered every aid in their power for the 
transaction of business. The forenoon meetings of 
the sections will probably be held in Marischal Co! 
lece. The evening meetings and conversaziones will 
grace the new Music Hall, and the suite of rooms con- 
nected with it. The Music-Hall rooms will contain 
an exhibition of portraits, and the Museum of other 
objects illustrating the history and antiquities of 
Scotland. The Prince Consort has marked his ap- 
proval of this design by becoming its patron ; and the 
members of the hon. committee who are possessed vl 
portraits and other works coming within its range 
have placed them at the disposal of the committee.” 

The Edinburgh Witness announces that George 
Smith, E-q., has resigned the Principalship of Dove- 
ton College, and is about to join the able editor f 
the Friend of India, at Serampore, in conducting 
that journal. Mr. Smith has presided over the 
Doveton College since the death of the Rev. Andrew 
Morgan, in 1854; and he now leaves it a great and 
growing institution. It is of immense importanc 
at this juncture that such men should wield the pres 
in India. 

A memorial has been presented to Lord Derby from 











| Birmingham, setting forth the injury inflicted upon 


trade on account of the large quantity of paper 
used in packing and in manufactures, for which no 
less asum is paid annually in duty than about 40,000; 
and this is not only the case, but it increases the cost 
of the goods required to be packed by 5 to 123 per 
the 
duty amounts to 30 per cent. The memorial also 
states that there are 40,000 children in the town re- 
quiring education, and, if the duty were taken of, 
25 per cent. would be saved in the cost of books for 
them ; and the memorial concludes with stating tnat, 
if the tax were removed, such an impetus would be 
given to trade by creating increased employn 
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that in a sheet, time the national exchequer weal te 
as well or better supplied without this tax than 


with it. Rene 

A question has been asked in the House of Com- 
mons respecting the practice as to the Government 
advertisements. 





are very important considerations, and that a 
government if it chooses to make use of that power 
can give fa preference to such journals as may be 
pliable in aless offensive form than a downright bribe. 
On being pressed as to this Sir W. Jolliffe asserted 
that it was the practice to give 
yertisements to those papers which had the most ex- 
tensive circulation, not even excluding the cheap 
press. The Daily Telegraph 


they are “prepared to prove that Sir W. Jolliffe 


knows perfectly well that he has he erted that which | 


is totally at variance with the fact;” adding, by way of | 
instance, that one cenersdiaviog “unquestionably the 
largest and most influential circulation,” is studiously 
excluded from the list of journals to which Govern- 
ment advertisements are sent for having * refused to 

upport an incapable ministry. he truth of the 
matter is, we believe, that the Observer gets the Jion’s 
share of the advertisements, and that the assertion 

about the cheap daily papers is founded on a few 
advertisements to the ‘Evening Herald. 


A Treasury warrant has been issued which is | 


looked upon as a direct reversal of the cheap postal 
system which has hitherto been so successful. By 
this warrant we learn that after the 1st of April next 
all newspapers posted vid Southampton and Egypt | 


for Australia will be charged 2¢. when under four | 


ounces in weight, and 3d. above four ounces and under 
eight. The other regulations with respect to the 
transmission of newspapers by post remain in force. 

The North British Advertiser states that the sum 
collected for the nieces of Burns amounts to only 4002, 
a sum which is certainly not proportionate with the 
enthusiasm manifested on the 25th ult. 

The Scotsman says that the University Commis- 


sioners met on Saturday to dispose of the complex | 


case at Aberdeen, and found t hat it is not competent, 
under the Act, to recognise two Faculties of Arts | 
there, and that it is not expedient to have duplicate 
Professorships in the same Faculty; that King’s 
College-buildings, with the necessary repairs and 
extension, should be the seat of the Faculties of Arts 
and Theology, with the General Library; and that 
Law and Medicine, with provision for a special 
library for each of these Faculties, should be in those 
of Marischal College, enlarged also if necessary. 


This decision has created quite a panic among the | 


Aberdonians, who look upon it with the ‘‘ utmost bit- 
terness, dissatisfaction, and regret.” A public meeting 


has already been held upon the subject, and the 


prevalent opinion is that an appeal will be made to 
the House of Commons. 

A petition has been addressed to the Scottish 
University Commissioners by the “ Ediaburgh High- 
land Society,’ 
of Gaelic in the Scottish Universities. 

Mrs. Moir, of Hillfoot House, writes to the Alloa 
Advertiser, communicating what is regarded as an 
unpublished song of Burns, beginning * O'er the mist- 
shrouded cliffs.” The fact is the song has been 
published nearly forty years ago, and is the production, 
not of Burns, but of John Burt, who emigrated from 
Port Glasgow about 1822, and is now, or was lately, 
aclergyman and a professor of ecclesiastical history 


that 







at one of the colleges in the United States of 
America. 


It is stated that Alfred Tennyso 

last of the four poems whic Ww 1] 
volume which may be looked for from his I hand about 
March. These will inch vie the historv of Merlin’s 
bewitchment by the blandishments of Nemaé tl 
type of wicked womanhood: vesof the fai 
Lind, example of perfect : 
the fair maiden of Asto’et, who hopelessly loved 
Launcelot to the death; and of the repentance of 
lever, at Glastonbury. 
Aberdeen Colport 
ir second annual meeting on 
’ Mr. Dyce Nicol, of Ball 
2 report was favourable. It w 
hile at last meeting the society w 
only one colporteurs, they had in the tield for nearly a 
year past four colporteurs. 

Her Majesty, by the advice of the Privy Council 
d _ in c& ynformity with the sepa of the ney 
harter, has filled up the four recent vacancies in the 
Senate of the University of London, by appointing 
Lord Wodehouse, Mr. Wi Mia am Hopk is, M.A. and 
F.R.S., Mr. T. S. Ostler, LL. 3.,and Dr. John Storrar, 
M.D., who is the Univ sean *s representative in th 
General Medical Council. Lord Wodehouse and Mr. 
Hopkins are direct appointments by the Crown; Mr. 
Ostler and Dr. Storrar are the two graduates who 
polled the largest number of votes when Convocation 
formed its list. of six to be submitted to = Queen for 
her to select two from in the terms of the chart er. The 
Senate met on Wednesday at Barlington House. 

It is said that the American booksellers, not con- 
tent with helping themselves to the property of 
English authors and English publishers, have peti- 
tioned the United States Ge vernment to raise the 
duty on English imported books from $ to 30 per cent. 
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Those who know anything about | 
the press need not to be told that advertisements | 


e the Gov ernment ad- | 


rejoins to this that | 


to appoint one or more professorships 


The American papers state that there isa general 
expectation of a visit from Charles Dickens. +‘ The 
| generation which he abused has passed away, and the 
; unpleasant impression of his first visit is effaced. 
Arrangements are being made, on the strength of the 
expectation, for a profitable series of lectures and 
now a hearty welcome is promised, with the 
| guarantee of somebody’s special ambassador, who has 
| been despatched to London. ” They also announce 
| * The Old Plantation,” by James Hungerford; “The 
| Convalescent,” by N. P. ‘Willis: ‘ Souvenirs of Dis- 
| tinguished Americans,’ by Mme. le Vert; 

Love Life,” a New England novel ; ‘* An Appeal to the 


| 


“ Ethel’s 


book will be the ‘ History of y ‘docg,” the celebrated 
thief-catcher, by Barth élemy Maurice, editor of the 
Journal Judiciare, who has secured all that the 
archives of the police contain on this subject, and 
collected private and confidential information from 
different employés who have had personal intercourse 
with this celebrated scoundrel. This narrative will 
most probably be of a very different complexion to 


| the one given to us some years ago by Vidocq himself. 


| People in behalf of their Rights as the Authorised | 


Interpreters of the Bible, ” by Miss C. E. Beecher 
(sister of Mrs. Stowe); ‘‘ Life of North American 
| Insects,” by Profescor ib with numerous illus- 
| trations ; a new ‘History of the Conquest of 





| Mexico,” by Judge R. A. Wilson, author of “ Mexico 
and its Religion.” 
The New York Ledger has increased its circulation 





by a dvertising an original article by each of the 
editors of the leading New York papers, such as 
James Gordon Bennett, Horace Greeley, and Henry 
J. Raymond. The circulation of the first number 
containing a paper by Mr Everett was over balf a 
{ million. To realise this to an English mind we ist 
suppose Mr. John Delane and the Rev. Mr. M oseley 
contributing articles to the Morning Advertiser. 
According to the report of the sets af the 
Public Library at Melbourne, Australia, the number 
of volumes has increased from 3 846 at its forma- 
tion, to 9,600. A sum of 10,0002. is asked fi i to com- 
plete the left wing of the building. Since the 
formation of the library, 40,0002. has been voted for 
the building, and 22,000/. for the purchase of books 
A letter, dated Cheapinghaven, Denmark. Jan. 27, 
contains the following paragraph: ‘ The Centenary 
of Robert Burns has not been unobserved here also. 
On the evening of the 25th, Professor Stephens gave 
a lecture on this illustrious poet in the University, 
and concluded by reading a long original poem of 450 
lines, entitled “The Rescue of Robert Burns in 
February, 1759.” 4 Imission was by ticket, and one 
shilling sterling eac The hall was crowded ; the 
majority of the po A consisting of the British 
residents, both gentle and simple, but there being also 
a great number of strangers present. We observed, 
besides Danes, also Norwegians, Swedes, and Ice- 
landers. 
Stephens to the fund for 
Episcopal C hur hin this city. 
The Ne » York Commercial Times announces “ but 
little a * in the book-trade.” The same journal 
says, ‘4 propos of the Burns festival, Messrs. Delisser 
and Proctor announce a handsome edition of the 
‘ Life of Burns,’ by that quaint biographer and deep 
thinker, Carlyle, price 50 cents. Admirers of Scot- 
land's peasant bard should arm themselves with this 
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The whole proceeds were given by Professor | 
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MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. | 
From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE of } 
BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. S§vo., with Portraits. 
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The Trial of Queen Caroline—The | 
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Influence at Court—The Death of Lord Castlereagh— | 
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31s. 6d. bound | 

**We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sincerity as 
able, painstaking, well-intentioned, and readable.""—Lite- 
raru Gazette. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY 
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MISS PARDOE, 2 vols. 2Is. 
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Ww ORLD of MIND: an Elementary 
Book. By ISAAC TAYLOR, 
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ISYC HOLOGY and THEOLOGY, or 

Psychology applied to the Investigation of Questions 

lating to Religion. Natnral Theology, and Revelation. By 
IR ICHARD ALLIOTT, LL.D. 

JACKSON and WALForD, 18, St. Paul's-churchyard 
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OHN HOW ARD: a Memoir. By 
HEPWORTH DIXON. A Cheap and Revised Edition. 
London: Jackson and WALForRD, 18, St. Paul's-churchyard 


NEW WORK.—Price 2s 6d. ; post- -free, 2s. 8d. 
the INFLUENCE’ of ELECTRO- 


rAI A ANISM in the cure of certain forms of Nervous 
‘ Paralysis, Asthma, Chronic Rheu- 
sy JAMES SMELLE E, Surgeon. 
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ESSENTI NTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE.—Fourth Edition, 5s 
; . 
MODERN EUROPE, from 


A.D. 1400 to A.D. 1815. 

The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has ali the 
nof anovel. It is indispensable for those who wish to 
stand the state of Europe.’’—(See various Reviews. ) 
London: Srmpkry and Co.; and Hasmroy and Co. 

(Fall allowance to Schools.) 


| HANDY BOOK for MAGI TRATES.— 
Now ready, the SECOND EDITION, enlarged, of the 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. By 
T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. It contains ful! 
instruc tions for Magistrates, as to their Jurisdiction, Powers, 
and Duties, and the Forms of Proceeding in their Courts. 
Price 12s. cloth, 13s. 6d. half-bound. 14s. 6d. bound. 

Law Times Office, 19, Wellington-street North, 

Strand, London, W.C. 
1 8vo0. ps 10s. 6d. ¢ loth, 
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SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from Kant to Hegel. 
sy Dr. H. N. CHALYBEUS, of Kiel. Translated by 
AL FRE D EDERSHEIM, Ph.D. 

acute speculator, a fair critic, and a lucid writer. I am 
tr oy impressed with the general fidelity and clearness of 
the translation.”"—Sir William Hamilton. 

_._.__In2 vols, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. . 
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